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A  DIAMOND  IN  THE  EOUGH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HESTER  COURTENEY  TELLS  HEE  SECRET. 

Between    that     afternoon    when    Charlie 

Nunnerley  had  broken  off  his  clandestine 

enoragement  to  Hester  Courteney,  and  the 

evening  of  the  concert,  nearly  a  fortnight 

had  elapsed.     In  the  interim,  so  far  as  he 

knew,  Hester  had  kept  the  knowledge  of 

his  faithlessness  to  herself,  and  the  young 

man  began  to  hope  that  the  strong  element 

of  pride  in  her  nature  would  triumph  over 

that  other  strong  element  of  vindictiveness, 

and  that  she  would  never  now  reveal  their 

common  secret. 

VOL.  in.  B 
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Meanwhile,  lie  had  given  himself  up  to 
his  love  for  Idalia  Bretherton  ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  concert,  carried  away  bj 
the  excitement  of  the  music  and  the 
beautiful  girl's  close  proximity,  as  she  sat 
by  his  side,  he  had  again  blurted  out  dur-. 
ing  the  interval,  a  passionate  avowal  of  his 
attachment.  To  this  Idalia  had  not,  as  on 
that  former  occasion,  refused  to  listen. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  done  so  with  a 
blushing  cheek  and  no  evidence  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  she  had  promised  to  give  his 
proposal  an  earnest  consideration,  and  to 
return  him  an  answer  some  time  during 
the  next  day. 

Over  that  answer  she  was  pondering  on 
the  following  afternoon  when  a  visitor  was 
announced  who  requested  to  speak  with 
her  alone.  Repairing  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Idalia  found  Miss  Courteney  there, 
and  something  in  Hester's  face  caused 
her  to  fancy  from  the  first  that  she  had 
some    object   in    her  visit  other  than  to 
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make  a  friendly  call.  This  surmise 
proved  correct.  After  the  exchange 
of  a  fevf  conventional  remarks,  Hester 
observed, 

'  "Will  you  excuse  me,  Miss  Bretherton, 
if  I  introduce  a  subject  which  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  usual  for  comparative 
strangers  like  ourselves  to  discuss?  I 
understand — at  least  I  have  heard — that 
Mr.  Charles  Nunnerley  is  a  suitor  for  your 
hand  ?' 

'  Well !'  exclaimed  Idalia  in  surprise,  a 
warm  blush  overspreading  her  face,  '  I 
must  say  that  I  think  such  a  question  is 
rather  an  unusual  one.' 

'  You  must  allow  nle  to  press  it,  never- 
theless. Please  tell  me  whether  you  are 
engaged  to  him  ?' 

Idalia's  beautiful  eyes  widened.  But, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  she  answered 
with  simple  dignity, 

'  No,  we  are  not  engaged.' 

*  But,  believe  me,  I  have  a  good  motive, 

b2 
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for  asldng,'  Hester  persisted.  'Yon  are 
perhaps  interested  in  him  ?  That  he  admires 
you  I  am  quite  aware.' 

Idalia's  colour  deepened  still  further. 

*  You  should  have  explained  your 
motive,  I  think,  before  putting  me  through 
this  catechism,'  she  said,  smiling  a  little  • 
*  but,  since  you  wish  to  know  it  I  own  that 
I  am  interested  in  Mr.  ISTunnerley.' 

*  Then,'  remarked  Hester,  with  cool 
deliberation,  *  you  are  interested,  allow  me 
to  inform  you,  Miss  Bretherton,  in  a 
scoundrel — a  despicable  scoundrel!' 

Idalia  drew  herself  up. 

*  Miss  Courteney  !'  she  cried,  a  whole 
world  of  indignant -astonishment  in  her 
tone. 

'  What  I  say  is  true,'  resumed  Hester, 
quietly,  *  though,  of  course,  I  should  not 
say  it  unless  I  were  prepared  to  justify  the 
assertion.' 

Idalia  did  not  reply  ;  and  for  a  brief  space 
the  two  girls  sat  eyeing  each  other — on  the 
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one  side  with  covert  enmity,  on  the  other 
with  undisguised  disapprobation. 

Then  a  bitter  smile  curled  Hester's  spare 
lips. 

*I  won't  pretend,'  she  re-commenced, 
*  that  in  revealing  what  I  am  about  to  do 
I  am  actuated  purely  by  a  disinterested 
desire  to  save  you  from  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  a  designing  and  heartless 
fortune-hunter ;  but,  as  I  expect  that  will 
be  the  result,  I  have  no  dou  bt  that  you  will 
come  in  time  to  regard  my  interference 
with  gratitude.' 

*  What  makes  you  loathe  him  so  ?'  de- 
manded Idalia. 

'  Loathe  ?  Yes,  that  is  a  very  good 
word.  I  do  loathe  him^  though,  unfortun- 
ately, I  have  not  always  done  so.  Has  he 
happened  to  mention  to  you,  Miss  Bre- 
therton,  that  until  within  about  a  fort- 
night ago  he  and  I  were  engaged  to  each 
other  ?' 

'  You  ?    He  ?   A  fortnight  ago  ?'  faltered 
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Idalia,  the  colour  which  had  again  rushed 
to  her  cheeks  ebbing  as  swiftly  away. 
'  Miss  Courteney,  he  is  our  friend,  and — 
and  mj  father's  guest.  I  hate  to  listen 
to  anything  against  him — but  is  that  really 
true?' 

'  I  am  quite  prepared  to  prove  my  state- 
ment,' rejoined  Hester,  in  her  low,  calm 
voice.  '  If,  however,  you  will  first  glance 
over  some  of  these,  it  will  help  you  to 
believe  me  more  easily.' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and,  untying  a 
packet,  laid  a  number  of  the  letters  which 
comprised  it  on  a  table  before  Miss 
Bretherton. 

Half-unconsciously,  Idalia  took  one  of 
them  up  and  began  to  read.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  second  or  two  she  laid  it  down. 

*  Oh  !'  she  exclaimed,  *I  cannot  look  at 
these:  they  are  private  letters.' 

'  They  are  my  letters,  and  I  give  you 
leave  to  look  at  them,'  said  Hester  ;  ^  you 
need,  therefore,  feel  no  scruple.' 
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^  Thank  you,  I  cannot.  I  don't  wish  it/ 
answered  Idalia.  '  They  were  never  meant 
to  meet  anyone's  eyes  but  your  own.' 

*And  your  tone  seems  to  say  that  you 
consider  it  a  kind  of  treachery  in  me  to 
show  them.  Don't  you  think  a  traitor  may 
be  fought  with  his  own  weapons  ?' 

*  I  should  like,'  said  Idalia,  ignoring  the 
question,  '  to  hear  just  the  simple  truth 
about  this,  if  you  will  tell  it  to  me.  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Nunnerley  had  been 
engaged  to  you,  and  I  am  very  much 
shocked  to  learn  it — particularly  if,  as  you 
say,  it  was  so  short  a  time  ago.  Oh,  are 
you  sure?  I  can't  understand  how  it 
could  be  only  a  fortnight  since,  be- 
cause  ' 

'  Because  he  was  then  making  love  to 
you?  Yes,  I  know  all  that  perfectly. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  until  last 
Tuesday  week,  when  he  politely  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  had  transferred  his 
valuable   affections,    I   was   his   promised 
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wife.  Do  not  suppose,  however,'  she  went 
on,  with  a  momentary  betrayal  of  her  well- 
repressed  passion,  'that  I  am  jealous  of 
your  victory,  or  that  I  would  marry  him 
now  if  I  could.  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  shoot  him  V 

There  was  no  difficulty  for  Idalia,  as  she 
marked  the  venomous  flash  of  Hester's 
usually  cold  grey  eyes,  in  believing  this 
assertion,  and,  without  speaking,  she  sat  re- 
garding her  companion  with  something  of 
that  mingled  curiosity  and  repugnance 
wherewith  she  might  have  studied  some 
unknown  and  dangerous  animal. 

*  However,  not  to  prokmg  this  interview, 
which  can  scarcely  be  pleasant  for  either  of 
us,'  resumed  Hester,  *I  will,  as  you  sug- 
gest, just  state  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  ;' 
and  without  any  change  of  colour  or  fal- 
tering of  her  firm,  quiet  accents,  she  went 
on  to  relate,  with  determined  frankness, 
the  history  of  the  secret  engagement  with 
Mr.   Nunnerley,    and   of   her   clandestine 
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correspondence.  She  mentioned  her 
intention  of  eloping  with  him  when  the 
riofht  time  had  come,  and  of  consummat- 
ing  her  folly  and  deceit  by  an  unsanction- 
ed marriage.  She  explained,  moreover, 
Tery  fully  the  cause  of  her  father's  strong 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  young  artist, 
dwelling  with  careful  minutiae  on  every 
particular  of  that  crime  which,  under  very 
strong  temptation,  Charlie  had  actually 
committed  so  many  years  ago;  and  she 
finished  by  subjecting  the  young  man's 
character  to  a  cool  and  subtle  analysis,  and 
by  holding  up  his  motives,  in  his  love- 
making  both  to  herself  and  Idalia,  for  the 
latter's  inspection,  with  a  very  ugly  and 
sinister  light  upon  them. 

Idalia  listened  to  the  end  without  the 
interruption  of  a  word,  but  not  without 
certain  involuntary  comments  of  her  mobile 
and  expressive  features. 

'Well!'    she     ejaculated,    when     Miss 
Courteney   at    length    paused,  '  I  should 
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guess  that  tale  has  been  a  pretty  painful 
one  for  you  to  tell,  especially  the  part  that 
shows  how  you  have  behaved  to  your  father, 
Miss  Courteney.  But  I  am  glad  he  didn't 
have  all  the  trouble  you  were  meaning  him 
to  have,  poor  man  !' 

*  Thank  you/  observed  Hester,  haugh- 
tily.    '  I  am  very  fond  of  my  father.' 

'  Are  you  ?'  questioned  Idalia,  drily. 

'  But  the  point  at  issue  is  not,  I  think,  my 
conduct,  but  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Nunnerlej,' 
pursued  Hester.  '  I  suppose  you  believe 
what  I  have  told  you  ?' 

*  Yes,'  returned  Idalia,  slowly,  *  I  believe 
it.  And,'  (there  was  a  look  of  pain  in  her 
eyes  and  a  slight  quaver  in  her  voice),'  and 
whatever  your  object  may  have  been,  Miss 
Courteney,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for — for  letting  me  know  this.' 

Hester's  pursed  lips  parted  in  a  faint 
smile  of  triumph. 

*My  principal  object — I  don't  think  I 
have  made  any  secret   of  the  fact — was  to 
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punisH  Mr.  Nunnerley  for  making  me  feel, 
as  he  has  done,  like  a  fool  in  my  own 
eyes,'  she  protested,  calmly,  'and  he  will 
be  punished  if  he  is  prevented  from  gaining 
possession  of  you  and  your  fortune,  though 
not  by  any  means  so  heavily  as  he  deserves. 
I  imagine,  Miss  Bretherton,  that  you  will 
not  marry  him  now  ?' 

*  No,'  returned  Idalia,  *  I  shall  not  marry 

him    now.      Yet     last    night '       She 

paused,  looking  earnestly  at  her  companion, 
and  debating  within  herself  whether  she 
should  give  Hester  something  of  her  con- 
fidence in  return.  Eventually,  however, 
she  decided  not  to  do  so,  and,  leaving  the 
sentence  she  had  commenced  incomplete, 
she  added,  '  Miss  Courteney,  I  should  Hke, 
if  you  don't  mind,  that  you  and  Mr.  Nun- 
nerley  should  meet  here  in  my  presence. 
At  a  quarter  to  four  this  afternoon  he  is 
coming  to  this  room.  He  expects  to  find 
me  here  alone.  "Will  you  wait  till  then  ? — 
it  will  not  be  very  long.' 
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'  Certainly,  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  do  so/  assented  Hester. 
And  the  sudden  gleam  in  her  grey  eyes, 
which  vanished  as  swiftly  as  it  appeared, 
attested  the  veracity  of  this  assurance. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

• 

Naturally  very  warm-hearted,  and  gift- 
ed with,  perhaps,  almost  too  keen  and 
ready  sympathies,  Idalia  felt  a  little  self- 
reproachful  on  reflecting,  as  she  did 
during  a  short  silence  which  now  en- 
sued between  them,  that  she  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  regret  as  to  the  gross 
ill-treatment  which  Miss  Courteney  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  gentleman 
who  now  professed  to  be  her  own  lover. 
But  whilst  she  felt  immensely  shocked  and 
hotly  indignant  against  young  Nunnerley, 
she  could  not,  though  she  tried  to  do  so, 
move  herself   to   sympathy   with   Hester. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  latter  did  not  seem 
to  desire  her  pity  and  kindly  feeling.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  suffered,  but 
equally  evident  that  her  resentful  pride 
had  kept  her  from  being  crushed  by  that 
suffering.  Moreover,  whilst  she  had  done 
Idalia  a  service  (the  kind  of  service  that  a 
doctor  renders  in  performing  a  necessary 
but  painful  operation),  she  had  not  done  it 
from  friendly  or  benevolent  motives,  but 
in  order  to  gain  her  own  ends.  Then, 
again,  in  the  story  which  she  had  told,  and 
in  her  manner  of  telling  it,  Hester  had 
betrayed  a  nature  which  awakened  in  Idalia 
a  strong  aversion.  She  could  not,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  attempt  to  do  so, 
feel  much  sympathy  towards  her  visitor, 
and  she  was  too  honest  and  unconventional 
to  pretend  to  sentiments  which  she  did  not 
experience. 

It  was  a  relief  when,  after  a  little 
desultory  conversation,  Hester  presently 
took  up  a  book  of  engravings,  and,  asking 
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permission  to  look  over  it,  carried  the 
handsomely-bound  volume  to  a  seat  in  the 
window-recess,  where  she  proceeded  to  turn 
over  its  pages  in  silence.  Guessing  cor- 
rectly that  Miss  Courteney  as  little  desired 
to  make  talk  as  she  did,  Idalia  did  not  in- 
terrupt her,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hournot  a  single  observation  was  exchanged 
between  the  two  young  ladies. 

At  the  end  ol  that  time  (with  the  effect 
of  quickening  by  a  very  natural  excite- 
ment the  pulses  of  both)  the  drawing-room 
door  unclosed,  and  Mr.  Charles  Nunnerley 
entered. 

'  Ah,  how  good  this  is  of  you  !'  he 
exclaimed,  approaching  Idalia  with  an  air 
of  rapturous  delight.  '  I  did  not  expect 
you  to  be  here  already.  It  is  a  good  deal 
before  the  time,  but  I  was  so  anxious — so 
impatient,  that — '  he  stopped  short,  struck 
with  vague  uneasiness  by  something 
in  the  steadfast  luminous  gaze  of  Idalia's 
eyes. 
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*  You  don't  see  that  I  have  a  visitor,  Mr. 
ISTunrierlej,'  she  said,  indicating  bj  a 
movement  of  her  head  the  place  where 
Hester  sat,  but  still  keeping  her  eyes  upon 
him. 

Charlie  turned  quickly  and  perceived 
Hester,  who,  laying  down  her  book  of 
engravings,  now  slowly  rose  from  her 
chair.  Instantly  his  face  changed.  The 
colour  forsook  his  cheeks,  leaving  them  of 
a  curious  leaden  hue.  If  the  young  lady 
had  been  a  ghost,  her  apparition  could 
scarcely  have  called  forth  more  unequivo- 
cal signs  of  alarm  and  dismay.  In  face  of 
such  confirmation,  Idalia  could  no  longer 
have  doubted — if  indeed  she  had  so 
doubted — the  full  truth  of  Miss  Cour- 
teney's  arraignments.  Her  countenance 
reflecting,  in  some  degree,  the  pallor  of 
his,  she  sank  back  upon  her  seat,  just  as 
the  young  man,  by  a  strenuous  effort, 
managed  to  recover  himself. 

^  Hester  ! — Miss  Courteney,  how  do  you 
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do  ?'  he  asked,  stepping  forward  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  and  a  covertly  depre- 
cating, appealing  glance. 

'  Thank  you,  I  am  perfectly  well/  an- 
swered Hester,  deliberately  putting  both 
her  own  hands  behind  her  back  as  she 
spoke.  'But  I  do  not  shake  hands  with 
you,  Mr.  Nunnerley.' 

'Why  not? — Oh,  just  as  you  please,  of 
course,'  stammered  Charlie,  again  losing 
his  self-possession,  and  this  time  evidenc- 
ing it  by  a  furious  blush. 

'  Miss  Bretherton  understands  the 
reason  of  my  refusal,'  pursued  Hester, 
'  and  she  will  be  as  much  astonished  at 
your  audacity  in  offering  me  your  hand  as 
I  am  myself.' 

Eetreating  a  few  steps,  as  though  he 
had  received  a  physical  blow,  Charlie 
caught  at  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  stood 
supporting  himself  upon  it,  whilst  he 
looked  questioningly  from  one  of  his  com- 
panions to  the  other.     Then,  all  at  once, 

VOL.  III.  c 
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his  eyes  fell  on  the  packet  of  letters  upon 
the  table,  and  once  more  he  changed 
colour. 

'  Yes,  they  are  your  letters/  observed 
Hester,  seeing  that  he  had  recognised 
them.  *  I  brought  them  for  Miss  Brether- 
ton  to  look  at.  I  thought  they  might 
interest  her  a  little.  But  you  can  take 
possession  of  them  now  if  you  like.' 

*  I  have  not  read  a  word  of  the  letters, 
Mr.  Nunnerley.  You  may  be  sure  of  that,' 
put  in  Idalia,  hurriedly. 

But  Charlie  did  not  appear  to  hear  this 
protest.  Drawing  himself  up,  he  turned 
towards  Hester,  perfectly  collected  now, 
Avith  the  blank,  frozen  calmness  of  sudden 
despair. 

'  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are !'  he  cried,  in  a 
strained  undertone  ;  *  how  cruel  and  un- 
womanly.' 

'  You  do  well  to  make  such  accusations,' 
rejoined  Hester,  with  a  withering  smile; 
.'  they  fall  sweetly  from  your  perjured  lips.' 
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*  And  this  is  jour  revenge?  Ab,  you 
don't  know  how  deep  it  is.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  every  chance  of  happiness 
on  earth  !  But  what  good  will  it  do  you  ?' 
he  demanded,  bitterly. 

'  What  good,  indeed  !  Do  you  not  see,' 
she  sneered,  '  how  you  are  committing 
yourself  in  asking  such  questions?  Do 
you  not  see  how  you  are  betraying  your 
base  selfishness,  your  utter  ignobleuess? 
But  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  inter- 
view with  Miss  Bretherton.  I  think,'  she 
added,  turning  to  bow  to  the  latter,  '  that 
you  will  have  a  pretty  clear  conception  by 
now  of  this  gentleman's  worth,  and  I  may 
wish  you  joy  of  him  as  a  lover.  Good- 
afternoon  !' 

Charlie  sprang  to  open  the  door. 

'  Yes,  go  !'  he  cried,  *  go,  before  I  am 
tempted  to  forget  that  you  are  a  woman!' 

Except  by  one  quick  scorching  glance, 
Hester  deigned  no  further  retort.  Gather- 
ing her  skirts  away  as  she  passed  him,  she 
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swept  out  into  the  hall  and  crossed  it  with 
a  stately  step,  under  which,  poor  girl,  she 
tried  to  cover  a  miserable  sense  of  lost 
dignity,  hardly  compensated,  she  already 
began  to  feel,  by  that  of  satisfied  re- 
venge. 

A  servant  was  loitering  about  the  en- 
trance-door, and,  siofnins:  to  the  man  to 
show  Miss  Courteney  out,  Charlie  followed 
only  a  few  steps,  keeping  guard  the  while 
over  the  drawing-room,  in  fear  lest  Idalia 
should  escape.  Then,  when  the  visitor 
had  gone,  he  re-entered  the  room,  and, 
closing  the  door,  stood  leaning  his  back 
against  it.  Idalia  had  not  stirred  from 
the  place  where  he  had  left  her,  but  she 
had  folded  both  arms  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  she  now  faced  him  as  he  came 
in  with  sad,  dilated  eyes.  There  was  a 
quality  in  her  gaze  which  gave  the  young 
man  a  sensation  as  though  he  were  sink- 
ing through  space,  like  a  lost  spirit  ejected 
from   Paradise,  whilst  an  angel  bending. 
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half   in    pitj  and    half  in  horror,  watched 
his  downward  flight  from  above. 

Alas !  only  a  moment  before,  as  it 
seemed,  he  had  indeed  been  in  Paradise. 
He  had  climbed  up  to  it  bj  the  golden 
ladder  of  hope,  and  he  had  felt  strangely 
secure  of  his  foothold  there.  He  had  for- 
gotten about  Hester,  or,  at  least,  he  had 
lost  his  fear  of  her,  and  he  had  been  sure, 
almost  sure  of  his  success  with  Idalia. 
What  a  blind  idiot  he  now^  seemed  to 
himself,  and  how  he  cursed  the  besotted 
confidence  which  had  brought  him  this 
horrible,  this  unbearable  disappointment ! 
He  was  like  a  king  who — in  the  very  act 
of  being  crowned,  with  the  sceptre  already 
in  his  hand,  the  joy-bells  ringing  all  round, 
the  crown  just  suspended  above  his  brow 
— had  been  found  to  be  an  impostor,  and 
incontinently  hurried  from  the  palace  to 
the  dungeon.  The  fate  of  Tantalus  was 
no  worse  than  his.  He  had  been  so 
thirsty — so  thirsty  for  those  pure  waters 
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of  Idalia's  affection,  which  had  seemed 
just  within  reach  of  his  lips,  but  which 
all  unexpectedly  had  sunk  from  his  sight 
into  the  arid  earth. 

From  the  moment  of  seeing  Hester,  or, 
at  all  events,  from  the  moment  of  dis- 
coverinof  that  she  had  told  her  secret  to 
Idalia,  Charlie  had  felt  that  his  case  was 
hopeless.  Idalia  would  never  have  him 
now.  He  understood  her  character  too 
well  to  deceive  himself  on  that  score. 
With  such  knowledge  of  his  duplicity 
and  faithlessness  in  her  possession,  he  was 
doomed. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  he  felt^ 
accept  his  doom  without  one  despairing 
effort  to  avert  it. 

Eagerly  approaching  her,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees. 

'  Oh  !  Idalia,  Miss  Bretherton,'  he  im- 
plored, '  have  pity  on  me  !  Have  a  little 
pity  on  me !' 
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The  words  and  the  attitude  might  have 
seemed  melodramatic,  but  that  the  young 
mans  earnest  utterance  and  pain-drawn 
face  robbed  them  of  all  suspicion  of 
a:ffectation. 

'  You  will  not  condemn  me  unheard  ?* 
he  went  on.  '  You  have  listened  to  her; 
you  ought,  in  justice,  to  let  me  give  my 
explanation.' 

*  If  you  have  anything  to  say  that  I 
ought  to  hear,  of  course  I  ^Yill  listen  to 
it,'  said  Idalia.  '  But  please  get  up,  Mr. 
Nunnerley ;  I  cannot  speak  to  you  v.'hile 
you  kneel  there.' 

*  It  is  my  right  position,  the  only  one  in 
which  it  seems  proper  for  me  to  address 
you,'  protested  Charlie  ;  '  I  feel  so  repeat- 
ant,  so  abject.  But  I  will  get  up  if  you 
wish  it,'  he  added,  rising,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  nearest  chair.  '  Ah  !  if  you 
could  only  conceive  how  wretched  and 
ashamed  I  feel !' 
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*  Yes/  answered  Idalia,  simply,  *I  can 
see  that  you  are  wretched ;  and  I  think 
you  ought  to  feel  ashamed,' 

^I  am  ashamed  of  my  want  of  candour 
towards  you — that  is  what  I  am  ashamed 
of/  averred  the  young  man,  disingenuous- 
ly. *  I  ought  to  have  confessed  my  former 
relations  with  Miss  Courteney  before  tell- 
ing you  of  my  love  for  yourself.  But  I 
am  not,  perhaps,  so  culpable  as  you  think. 
I  don't  know  what  Miss  Courteney  may 
have  said  to  you,'  he  subjoined,  tentatively, 
*  but  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  thrown  the 
worst  possible  light  upon  my  conduct.' 

'  She  told  me  that  3^ou  were  engaged  to 
her  without  her  father's  consent.  I  sup- 
pose you  own  to  that  ?' 

'  I  own  that  there  was  something  of  the 
sort — some  kind  of  foolish  understanding 
between  us,'  he  assented,  '  but  I  deny  that 
I  ever  loved  her.  Oh  !  Idalia,  believe  me 
in  this,  at  any  rate.  I  have  never  loved 
anyone  in  the  world  but  yourself !' 
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'Well,  that  makes  it  all  tbe  worse  for 
you,'  said  Idalia,  severely.  '  If  you  did  not 
love  her,  there  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  you 
whatever.' 

•  But  you  have  not  let  me  try  to  give 
you  one,'  remonstrated  Charlie,  feebly. 
'  How  can  I  make  you  understand  ?' 

'  I  understand  enough/  said  Idalia  ;  '  I 
know  that  you  have  corresponded  with 
Miss  Courtaney  secretly,  for,  though  I  did 
not  read  your  letters,  I  saw  that  they  were 
directed  to  a  post-office,  and  not  to  her 
own  home.  I  know  that  you  proposed  a 
run-away  marriage,  which  I  consider  an 
abominable  thing.  How  could  you  be  so 
cruel  to  her  poor  father  ?  You  must  have 
seen — anyone  can  see  how  fond  he  is  of 
her.  I  don't  defend  Miss  Courtene}^,  of 
course ;  I  think  she  is  as  bad  as  you  are, 
and  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  her  again,  I 
believe.  But  you^  with  a  momentary  fal- 
ter of  her  voice,  *  you  have  disappointed 
me  awfully.     I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  I 
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think  of  your  conduct.  It  is  hateful,  mean, 
and  cowardly  !  You  had  best  not  try  to 
explain  it,  I  guess.  Your  explanations 
would  only  make  things  worse.' 

^  Then  all  is  over  between  us  ?'  cried 
Charlie  in  despair. 

*  Certainly  it  is/  answered  Idalia,  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had 
been  something  between  them. 

'  And  yet}  you  were  going — I  tliink  you 
were  going  to  say  "  Yes  "  to  the  question  I 
asked  you  last  night  ?  Oh,  tell  me  !  Let 
me  know  the  extent  of  my  punishment — 
the  lowest  depth  of  my  misfortune.' 

*  No,  I  was  not.  I  was  neither  going  to 
say  "  Yes "  nor  ''  No,"  returned  Idalia, 
colouring  slightly ;  '  I  was  intending  to 
tell  you  that  I  liked  you  very  much,  more 
than  I  had  ever  liked  any  other  young 
man,  but  that  I  wasn't  sure  I  loved  you. 
And  I  was  meaning  to  ask  you  to  wait  a 
year,  and  to  come  to  me  again  then,  if  you 
cared  to.' 
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*  Oh,  Idalia,  keep  to  that  arrangement  ? 
Dear,  dearest  Idalia  !'  he  rose  hurriedly, 
and,  dropping  on  one  knee  by  her  side, 
attempted  to  seize  her  hand,  '  do  keep  to 
that  arrangement  !  I  will  make  myself 
worthy  of  you.  I  will  become  all  you  could 
wish.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  love 
you — how  I  worship  you.  how  I  adore  you 
— ^you  would  have  some  mercy — you  would 
give  me  some  hope.  Ha  !  don't  say  "  No  " 
now  !  Let  me  come  to  you  again  at  the 
end  of  a  year,'  he  pleaded,  vehemently. 

But  Idalia,  with  a  visible  shudder,  with- 
drew herself  from  his  touch. 

'No,  no,  Mr.  Nunnerley,  I  can  never, 
never  love  you  now  ;  that  is  impossible, 
utterly  impossible.  Please  move  away ; 
go  back  to  your  chair  ?' 

He  obeyed  with  a  groan. 

*  This  will  kill  me  !'  he  ejaculated.  '  Oh, 
how  hard  you  are!' 

'  No,  I  am  not  hard,'  she  answered,  look- 
ing at  him  with  large,  troubled  eyes  ;  *  I 
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am  very  sorry  for  you.  But  this  has  been 
a  great  shock  to  me.  It  has  made  me  feel 
as  though  I  could  never  trust  anyone  again 
—my  own  impressions,  I  mean,  of  any 
person's  character.  I  thought  you  were 
good,  and  true,  and  uoble-mioded.  I — 
have  been  dreadfully  mistaken  in  you.' 

In  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  Charlie's 
shapely  white  hand  tore  restlessly  at  his 
long  moustache,  whilst  beads  of  perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  brow. 

'Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  suffer!'  he 
cried.  'I  have  been  a  fool,  it  is  true,  and 
worse.  But  I  love  you,  Idalia,  I  love  you  ! 
I  can  be — I  ivill  be  as  good  and  as  true 
as  you  have  thought  me.  Only  give  me  a 
trial.  Don't  give  me  up ;  if  you  do,  I 
shall  go  straight  to  the  dogs.' 

Idalia  shook  her  head. 

*I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that 
exactly,'  she  returned ;  *  but  I  hope  that 
you  are  ashamed  of  your  falseness  for  your 
own  sake,   Mr.  Nunnerley,  and   that  you 
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mean  to  be  more  honourable  in  future  be- 
cause it  is  right  and  proper,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  respect  yourself, 
not  in  order  that  you  may  please  me.  It 
is  of  no  use  your  trying  to  do  anything  to 
please  me.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  too  late  ?  That 
you  can  never  like — never  even  respect  me 
again?'  he  demanded,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Idalia,  gently. 

'  Then  you  do  mean  it  ?' 

'  How  can  I  like  or  respect  anyone  who 
could  behave  as  you  have  done  ?' 

'  Then  it  is  really,  really  all  over?  There 
is  no  hope  for  me  ?' 

*  There  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  what 
you  mean,  Mr.  Nunnerley,'  she  returned, 
with  a  decision  that  could  not  fail  to  be 
convincing. 

'  I  must  leave  the  house  at  once,  then !' 
he  exclaimed,  springing  up  in  desperation. 
*I  could  not  bear  to  sleep  another  night 
under  this  roof.     It  would  drive  me  mad  !* 
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*  I  don't  suppose  you  will  go  mad/  said 
Idalia,  with  a  shade  of  sarcasm ;  '  and  I 
expect  you  will  soon  get  over  your  dis- 
appointment. Any  way,  you  will  feel  tliat 
you  have  well  deserved  it.  But  I  quite 
agree  that  you  had  better  leave  Monks- 
wood  at  once.' 

'  I  will  be  gone  in  an  hour,'  he  declared, 
standing  before  her  pale  and  crushed. 
*  Please  tell  no  one  till  I  have  left  the 
house.  I  cannot  say  good-bye,  or  enter 
into  any  explanations  with  Percival  or  Mr. 
Bretherton.  You  can  do  it  for  me,  if  you 
will.  I  leave  my  character  in  your  hands. 
Not  that  I  care  though,  now,  what  anyone 
thinks  of  me,  or  what  becomes  of  me,'  he 
added,  bitterly.  'My  life  has  lost  all 
value !' 

'  That  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Nunnerley,  and  a  very  weak  one.  I  would 
be  more  manly !'  reproved  Idalia,  scorn- 
fully. 

*  Thank  you  ;  you  have  the  courage  of 
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your  opinions,  at  any  rate,  Miss  Brether- 
ton.  You  are  not  afraid  of  letting  a  fellow 
know  what  you  feel  about  liim.  By  Jove ! 
you  have  hit  me  pretty  bard  !  But — but 
I  love  you,'  be  continued,  breaking  down, 
*  and  your  candour  is  only  a  part  of  your 
true,  sweet  self.  Good-bye,  dear  Idalia — 
let  me  call  you  so  just  tbis  once  more;'  and 
be  beld  out  his  hand. 

Idalia  put  hers  within  it,  and  the  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes,  though  she  did  not  suffer 
them  to  fall.  She  had  reallv  liked  this 
young  man  very  much.  She  bad  almost 
loved  him;  it  had  been  a  serious  trouble 
to  find  him  so  unworthy  of  her  affection. 
Moreover,  although  she  knew  that  that 
affection  was  dead — that  it  bad  been  slain 
by  the  blow  just  dealt  to  it — yet  the  aroma 
of  her  former  liking,  like  the  scent  of  the 
dead  rose,  still  seemed  to  linger  about  him, 
and  she  bad  not  during  tbis  interview  been 
able  to  feel  all  that  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion for  his  conduct  which  a  cooler  inspec- 
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tion  and  a  fuller  realisation  of  ifc  was  yet  to 
bring  her. 

The  tears,  in  fact,  were  only  kept  back 
until  she  had  escaped  to  her  own  room, 
where,  though  she  was  not  the  sort  of  girl 
that  is  given  to  weeping,  she  allowed  them 
full  vent,  and  in  doing  so  found  relief  from 
the  agitation  and  the  shock  she  had  under- 
gone. In  about  an  hour  she  caught  the 
sound  of  wheels  crushing  the  gravel  drive 
beneath  her  window,  and  looking  forth  she 
saw  Charlie  Nunnerley  seated  upon  a  dog- 
cart, which  he  had  mounted  in  the  stable- 
yard,  with  his  portmanteau  and  other 
belongings  on  the  opposite  seat. 

A  few  moments  after  he  had  driven  off, 
a  note  was  brought  to  her.  Its  contents 
were  very  brief,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

*  Dear  Miss  Bretherton, 

*  I  shall  send  a 
man  down  from  London  to-morrow,  whom 
I  hope  you  will  allow  to  pack  and  bring  to 
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me  tbe  still  uufinished  portrait.  As  I  have 
now  only  tbe  background  to  put  in,  I  can 
do  tbat  easily  in  my  own  studio.  I  do  not 
know  wbetber  tbe  work  will  be  more  of  an 
agony  or  a  comfort  to  me,  but  in  any  case 
I  feel  tbat  I  cannot  leave  it  incomplete. — 
Yours  till  life  sball  end, 

*  Chaeles  Nunnerley.' 


YOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 


'For  the  actors  concerned  in  them,  the 
events  just  related  had  passed  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  dream.  It  had  wanted 
exactly  twenty-five  minutes  to  four  when, 
in  a  transport  of  blissful  anticipation,  the 
young  artist  had  first  entered  the  drawing- 
room  to  find  Miss  Courteney  there,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  five  he  was  being  driven  with 
a  burning  heart,  full  of  frantic  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, on  his  way  towards  the  High 
Radston  Station. 

At  six — an  hour  yet  before  the  usual 
dinner-time — Idalia,  having  made  some 
slight   change  in   her   toilet,   went   down 
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fitairs  in  search  of  her  father.  He  had 
mentioned,  as  she  remembered,  at  luncheon 
that  he  was  intending,  during  the  after- 
noon, to  call  upon  a  man  who  acted  as  his 
bailiff — collecting  the  rents  of  his  farm 
tenants,  and  generally  superintending  the 
property  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  would,  however,  she  felt 
sure,  have  returned  home  before  this  time, 
and  Idalia  believed  that  she  knew  where  to 
find  him.  In  a  retired  corner  of  the  ground 
floor  there  was  a  small  apartment  of  some- 
what nondescript  character,  formerly  used 
by  Mrs.  Curtis's  maid  as  a  sewing-room, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  plain  furniture 
(covered,  like  that  of  his  own  '  best  parlour' 
at  Prospect  Farm,  with  horse-hair),  Mr. 
Bretherton  had  appropriated  as  a  kind  of 
private  sanctuary,  where  he  retired  to 
write  his  letters,  or  to  sit  when  disposed  to 
be  alone.  At  the  door  of  this  room  Idalia 
now  gave  a  little  tap.  There  was  no  reply 
for  a  few  seconds,  and,  without  repeating 
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her  warniug,  she  turned  the  handle  and 
entered.  As  she  expected,  her  father  was 
here,  seated  by  the  j&re.  But,  from  the 
startled  way  in  which  he  looked  round  on 
her  entrance,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
not  heard  her  knock  at  the  door.  Further^ 
from  the  dejected  attitude  wherein  for  a 
brief  instant  she  had  surprised  him — his 
body  drooping  listlessly  forward,  his  hands 
resting  nervelessly  upon  his  knees — it  was 
evident  to  Idalia  that  he  was  either  unwell 
in  body  or  discomposed  in  mind.  Without 
speaking,  she  approached  a  lamp  (brought 
in  a  few  minutes  before  by  a  too  attentive 
servant),  and  turned  up  the  flame  which 
Mr.  Bretherton  himself  had  lovvered. 

Then,  seating  herself  upon  his  knee,  she 
looked  inquiringly  into  his  face, 

'  Father,  dear,  something  is  the  matter,* 
she  said,  anxiously.     '  Are  you  ill  ?' 

'  No,  deary,  no,  I  ain't  ill — not  to  call  ill; 
though  I  think,  maybe,  I've  got  jest  a 
touch  o'  dyspepsy,'  he  allowed. 
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*  rm  so  sorry  !'  she  said,  tenderly.  *  Yes, 
I  can  see  that  you  are  not  well,  or  else  you 
are  in  trouble.  Father,  is  it  that?  Is 
there  anything  that  is  troubling  you  ?' 

'Well,  not  anything  in  partikler,'  he  ad- 
mitted, "with  reluctance. 

*  But  there  is  !'  she  exclaimed,  trying  to 
turn  his  face  further  round  to  the  licjht. 
*  Tell  me  about  it,  father.  I  thought  this 
morning  that  3^ou  looked  pale  and  out  of 
sorts  rather.' 

'  Did  ye,  child  ?  Wall,  now,  thet's  sorter 
curious,  for  I  thought  jest  the  same  about 
you.  I  thought  you  were  a-lookin'  off 
colour  an'  peaked,  an'  as  ef  you  hadn't 
slept  well,  an','  he  subjoined,  slowly,  '  'most 
as  ef,  Idalia,  you  might  hev  something  on 
your  mind.' 

'And  so  I  had,'  she  answered,  frankly, 
'  I  had  something  very  important  on  my 
mind,  something  that  made  me  feel 
anxious  and  excited,  because  I  hadn't 
quite  decided  what  was  best  to  do  about 
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it.  And  I  am  afraid  that  being  so  much 
taken  up  by  my  own  affairs,  father,  made 
me  not  sufficiently  observant  of  you.  But 
now  you  must  tell  me  what  is  the  matter. 
I  came  here  to  tell  you  my  own  secret,  but 
I  won't  speak  a  word  about  it  until  you 
have  told  me  yours.' 

'  But,  child,  I  hevn't  got  no  secret  to 
tell.  Ef  I've  give  in  to  bein'  a  bit  put  out, 
what's  thet  ?  A  man  can't  expect  to  live 
in  a  world  like  this,  honey,  without  things 
goin'  agin'  him  now  and  then.' 

^  But  you  are  not  easily  put  out,  father. 
You  have  such  a  sweet,  cheerful  temper. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  to  put  you  out,' 
Idalia  persisted.  *  And  I  can  see  from 
your  face  that  you  have  been  worried,' 
she  went  on,  softly  smoothing  the  wrin- 
kles from  his  forehead.  '  Come,  why 
don't  you  begin  ?  I  must  know  every- 
thiug.' 

He  turned  his  face  a  little  away  from 
her  scrutiny,  but  drew  her  closer    at  the 
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same  time,  so  as  to  rob  the  action  of  any 
unkindness. 

'  I  can't  tell  jou  everything  about — • 
about  this  yere  little  matter,  Tdalia,  be- 
cause, honey,  there's  things  as  is  best  not 
spoke  of.     An' — an'  you  mustn't ' 

*  Is  it  anything  about  77ie  f  she  inter- 
posed, suddenly.  '  Father,  I  believe  it  is 
something  that  concerns  me.' 

'  What  makes  you  say  thet,  Idalia  ?'  he 
asked,  in  rather  a  startled  tone.  '  Is  thar 
any  reason,  now,  why  I  should  be — well, 
kinder  troubled  about  you?' 

'  No,  there  isn't ;  but  you  are.  You 
dear,  silly  father  !  what  is  this  notion  that 
you  have  got  into  your  head  ?' 

*  Idalia,'  he  said,  gravely,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  '  you  believe,  don't  you,  as 
I  'low  to  do  my  plum  best  to  make  you 
happy?  Now,  is  thar — answer  me  this 
question  true  and  honest,  child — is  thar 
anything  I  can  do — anything  in  the  world 
— ez  would  make  you  happier,   or   more 
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prosperous,  or — or  ez  would  make  things, 
iu  a  general  way,  better  for  you  ?  Don't 
you  be  afeard  now  to  speak,  e£  thar  is/ 

Idalia  looked  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
She  could  not  even  guess  as  to  what  was 
in  his  mind.  But  she  wanted  to  find  out, 
and  so  she  merely  repeated,  in  an  inter- 
rogative tone, 

*  Happier?      More  prosperous,  father?' 

*  Well,  yes.  Young  folks,  they're  ambi- 
tious, Idalia — they're  kinder  ambitious  ; 
an'  I  don't  see  nothing  agin  it.  Lor,  no  ! 
I  s'pose  it's  natural,  though  I  warn't  never 
thet-a-way  myself.       Now,    would    it  help 

you  any  ef '     He  hesitated  and  turned 

pale.  '  I  wasn't  a-meanin'  to  ask  you  this 
question  right-out,  honey,'  he  pursued, 
*  but,  someways,  it's  borne  into  me  to  do 
it.  How  would  you  like,  Idalia,  ef  I  was 
to  go  back  to  America  ?' 

Idalia  started,  and  drew  back  a  little,  in 
order  that  she  might  get  a  better  view  of 
his   face.     Then  she  nestled   against   his 
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breast  and  laid  her  head  there.  She  was 
beginning  to  understand  now,  she  thought ! 
Her  father  was  finding  his  new  home  and 
life — this  chanofe  from  all  his  old  habits 
and  associations — too  hard  for  him.  But 
his  faithful  heart  shrank  from  inflicting 
pain  on  his  children.  He  was  afraid  that 
Peleus  and  she  would  feel  it  a  trial  to  leave 
Monkswood,  and  so,  though  he  was  longing 
for  it  himself,  he  did  not  like  to  propose  a 
return  to  their  native  vallev.  It  was  this 
that  was  troubling  him — the  conflict  of  his 
own  wishes  and  interests  with  theirs. 

The  girl  began  to  tremble  perceptibly  as 
she  clung;  to  him  in  silence.  If  it  had 
come  to  this,  that  her  father  was  really 
unhappy  here,  she  had  not  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  her  own  duty  and  desire. 
And  yet,  bow  she  had  grown  to  love  this 
beautiful  house,  with  its  impressiveness  of 
age,  its  quaintness  of  architecture,  its 
delicious  gables  and  ivy-clad  mullioned  win- 
dows !     How  well  it  and  all  her  present  sur- 
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roimdiugs  and  present  friends,  suited  and 
delighted  her!  How,  on  the  contrary, 
her  refined  taste  shrank  from  the  pictured 
contrast  her  memory  presented  of  Prospect 
Farm  and  the  inhabitants  of  Clear  Water 
Yalley,  from  whom  she  had  been  trained  by 
her  grandmother  to  keep  aloof,  and  who 
had  never  personally  been  anything  more 
to  her  than  mere  acquaintances  !  ISTot  that 
Idalia  had  ever  been  consciously  discon- 
tented with  her  former  home.  Occupied 
with  her  studies,  and  having  her  yearnings 
for  affection  satisfied  by  her  father's 
devotion,  she  had  thought  herself  quite 
happy.  But  the  world  had  opened  out  to 
her  since  then.  It  had  grown  wider,  and 
— she  felt  cold  and  sick  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  that  narrower  world. 

'  How  would  you  like  it,  Idalia  ?'  pressed 
her  father,  breaking  the  silence  in  which 
she  had  indulged  these  reflections. 

*  If  you  would  like  it,  father,'   she  said. 
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prepared  now  with  her  answer,  '  I  should 
be  quite  content.' 

To  her  surprise,  the  answer  seemed  to 
shock  instead  of  please  him. 

*  You  would  !'  he  ejaculated.  '  You'd  be 
content^  Idalia?  But  I  wasn't  jest  meanin* 
to  come  and  go,'  he  went  on,  hastily,  and 
with  a  craving  eagerness  in  his  tone ;  '  I 
was  meanin',  you  onderstand,  fer  to  stay — 
say  a  year.     How'd  thet  do  ?' 

Idalia  bris^htened. 

'Only  a  year?  Oh!  that  would  not  be 
very  dreadful  !'  she  said.  '  And  then  you 
would  come  back  here  ?' 

Again  she  was  astonished  to  perceive 
that  her  assent  had  not  gratified  him.  Mr. 
BrethertoQ  had  loosened  the  embrace  in 
which  he  held  her,  and  was  leaning  back  in 
his  chair. 

'  Oh  !  a  year  don't  seem  so  long  to  you, 
don't  it?'  he  observed,  in  a  voice  that 
hardly  sounded  like  his  own,  so   strained 
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and  harsh  was  it.  '  Then  you  wouldn't 
mind,  mebbe,  ef  I  stayed  away  three  years, 
for  instance,  or  five  ?' 

'  Five  years !'  Idalia  shuddered  as  the 
dreary  vista  stretched  out  before  her, 
but  she  made  an  effort  to  smile  cheerfully 
into  her  father's  face.  *  It  shall  be  just  as 
you  wish,  dear,'  she  said. 

There  was  another  brief  silence  between 
them.  Then  something  very  strange 
happened.  A  convulsive  quiver  shook 
poor  Mr.  Bretherton's  frame  from  head  to 
foot,  and  a  great  tearless  sob  broke  from 
his  lips. 

'  Father  !  father  !  what  is  it  ?'  cried  Idalia, 
throwing  her  arms,  in  an  agony  of  alarm 
and  distress,  round  his  neck.  ^  My  own 
father !  what  is  it  ?' 

*  Why,  you  sound — you  sound  ez  ef  you 
loved  me,  honey,'  he  faltered,  brokenly. 

'  1  sound  as  if  1  loved  you  P  she  echoed,  in 
slow  amazement. 

'  An'  it's  what  I've  always  believed.     I 
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could  have  bet  mj  life  on  it !  An'  yet 
you*d  be  willin'  I  should  leave  you,  Idalia  ? 
You'd  be  willin'  I  should  leave  you  ?'  he 
wailed. 

Idalia  grew  frightened.  Her  father,  she 
thought,  must  be  wandering  in  his  speech 
or  losinor  his  senses. 

*  Oh,  father  !  you  are  ill !  You  are  very 
ill !  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  !'  she  cried.  '  Leave  me  ?  What 
can  you  mean  ?  What  can  you  be  talking 
of?' 

Mr.  Bretherton  sat  up.  His  limbs 
shook  still,  but  it  was  with  a  different  kind 
of  emotion. 

*  Kin  I  hev  bin  mistaken  ?'  he  exclaimed. 
*  I  believe,  honey — I  almost  believe  we've 
bin  misonderstandin'  one  another.  Yes,  I 
do  believe  thet's  so  !'  He  burst  suddenly 
into  tears.  *You  didn't  onderstand, 
then '  Again  he  hesitated,  with  a  mo- 
mentary fear.  '  You  didn't  onderstand, 
Idalia,  ez  what  I  meant  was,  should  I  go 
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back  to  Clear  Water  Yalley  by  myself,  an' 
— an'  leave  you  and  Peley  here?  You 
didn't  onderstand  ez  I  was  askin'  you  ef 
you'd  like  that  ?' 

*0h!  how  could  you !  how  could  you!' 
was  all  Idalia  replied. 

But  the  keen  reproach  in  her  accent  set 
her  father's  heart  leaping  for  joy. 

'  You  wouldn't  like,  theu,  to  hev  had  to 
live  without  me,  Idalia  ?'  he  asked,  with 
an  exultation  that  was  almost  passionate. 

*  Oh,  father !  what  have  I  done  ?  I 
must  have  been  behaving  very  ill,  or ' 

'  An'  you  ain't  ashamed  of  me  ?'  he 
interrupted,  not  seeming  to  have  heard 
what  she  said.  '  Tell  me,  child,  ain't  you 
jest  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  me?' 

*  Do  you  want  to  break  m}^  heart  ?'  she 
cried,  covering  his  lips  with  her  hand. 
'  Ashamed  of  you  ?  Ashamed  of  the  best 
and  truest  and  kindest  man  that  ever  lived? 
Oh  !  what  have  I  done,  father,  to  make  you 
speak  so  ?' 
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'  What  hev  you  done,  honey  ?  Why, 
you've  poured  oil  and  balm  into  the  wouuds ! 
You've  set  me  up  agiu — you've  made  a  new 
man  of  me  !' 

'  But  how  did  I  hurt  you,  dear  ?  Oh  !  I 
didn't  mean  to.  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the 
world  I  Have  I  been  neglecting  you  ? 
I'm  afraid  I  have.  I'm  afraid  I  have  been 
thinking  too  much  about — about  other 
people — about  our  visitors.  Forgive  me, 
father,  if  I  have  left  you  too  much  alone — 
if  I  have  done  anything  to  grieve  your 
kind  heart.' 

It  was  Mr.  Bretherton's  turn  now  to 
look  amazed. 

^  You  hurt  me  ?  yoii  grieve  me  ?'  He 
caught  her  to  his  breast  with  tender 
fervour,  whilst  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks.  '  Idalia,  child,  you've 
never  vexed  me  in  your  life — no,  never 
since  you  was  born — only  jest  now,  when 
I  misonderstood  you  so.  But  I'd  no  right 
to   hev   misonderstood  you,'  he   went  on. 
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with  a  change  of  mood.  '  I'd  ougliter  be 
ashamed  of  myself.  To  think  as  I  should 
hev  thought  as  you'd  ever  hev  give  in  to 
thet  thar  scheme !' 

Idalia  began  to  cry  herself  now  as  slie 
clung  to  him. 

*  I  can't  make  out  what  it  all  means,'  she 
said.  '  If  /  haven't  hurt  you,  some  one 
else  has.  You  would  not  say  such  things 
without  reason.  It  isn't  like  you.  Father,' 
with  sudden  conviction,  '  I  don't  believe 
that  dreadful  idea  ever  came  into  your 
own  head.     Some  one  has  put  it  there.' 

'  Hush,  hush  !'  he  remonstrated.  ^  You 
mustn't  say  thet,  deary,  an  you  mustn't 
think  it.  Look  yere,  we're  both  kinder 
wrought  up,  ain't  we !  We'd  best  not 
talk  any  more  jest  now,  hedn't  we  ?  Only 
jest  sit  still  whar  you  are,  an'  let  me  think 
what  a  comfort  you  are.' 

'  But,  father,  you  must  promise  me  that 
you  will  never,  never  breathe  such  an  un- 
kind notion  again.     How  could  you  think 
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of  leaving  me  ?  How  could  you  even 
dream  of  such  a  thing?  It  would  break 
my  heart  if  I  thought  you  had  really  meant 

it; 

'  I  didn't  mean  it,  child.  Xo,  no  !  An' 
ef  I  dreamed  it,  it's  a  dream  as  I've 
awoked  from.  Now,  sit  still  a  spell.' 
And,  drawing  her  head  to  his  breast  once 
more,  he  softly  stroked  her  hair.  'Let  us 
try  to  calm  ourselves,  an'  sorter  think  mat- 
ters over  a  bit,  an'  then  we'll  talk  agin.  I 
didn't  mean  to  say  what  I  hev  said  when 
we  begun,  but  I'm  thankful — I'm  thankful 
I  did.  An'  I  heven't  forgot,  honey,  ez  you 
hevn't  told  me  yet  what  ye  come  to  tell 
me.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  EUEAL  FETE. 


In  one  of  the  immediate  outskirts  of  High 
Eadston,  not  many  minutes'  walk  from  the 
town,  there  stood  a  large  oblong-shaped 
house,  painted  white.  Two  storeys  in 
height,  and  of  the  plainest  possible  archi- 
tecture, this  house  displayed  in  its  frontage 
a  row  of  stiff -looking  windows  arranged  on 
either  side  a  stiff,  inhospitable  doorway, 
whilst  a  second  row,  equally  bald  of  orna- 
ment, appeared  in  a  line  above  them. 

At  its  side  the  house  was  longer.  In 
fact,  it  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad. 
Standing  well  back  from  the  road,  it  was 
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approached  by  a  carriage-drive,  bordered 
on  either  side  by  tall  elms.  Other  trees, 
too,  in  considerable  number  grew  about 
the  grounds,  a  large  cluster  containing  a 
rookery  coming  close  up  to  the  rear  of  the 
house.  No  doubt  it  was  owins^  to  the 
superabundance  of  these  trees  that  the 
dwelling  possessed  a  somewhat  gloomy 
aspect.  In  the  time  of  its  late  tenant 
(a  misanthropic  old  gentleman,  lately 
deceased)  it  had  possessed  a  very  gloomy 
aspect,  but  just  before  we  find  occasion 
to  notice  it  the  property  had  changed 
hands,  and  the  best  was  now  being  made 
of  it,  both  by  art  and  nature.  A  fresh 
coat  of  paint,  to  begin  with,  had  made  it 
look  fifty  per  cent,  better,  whilst  new  gravel 
on  the  drive,  and  dainty  lace  curtains,  and 
pretty  flower-stands  behind  the  prim  win- 
dows had  aided  the  agreeable  effect.  Further- 
more, the  weather  at  present  was  lovely. 
It  was  a  clear,  bright  day  towards  the  close 
of  April  (some  five  or  six  months   after 
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the  events  chronicled  in  our  last  chapter), 
and  the  exuberant  foliage  around  the  house 
— which,  as  the  summer  advanced,  would 
grow  heavy  and  dark — still  wore  the  sweet, 
tender  green  of  spring. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  '  Rookery ' 
(so  the  house  was  named)  was  a  Colonel  Shil- 
lito,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Standon.  This  gentleman— who,  it  chanc- 
ed, had  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  country 
house  when  this  was  thrown  into  the 
market — had  purchased  the  place  at  what 
he  considered  a  very  low  figure ;  and  see- 
ing that  there  was  good  fishing  in  the 
river  close  by,  and  good  shooting  in  the 
Standon  preserves,  which  Lady  Standon 
the  younger  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  bargain.  An 
ex-officer  of  Hussars,  Colonel  Shillito  was 
a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man  of  middle  age. 
He  had  recently  married  a  young  and 
charming  wife,  and  this  amiable  pair,  who 
had   already   made    the    acquaintance    of 
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every  family  of  note  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  from  their  home,  were  universally 
admitted  to  form  a  delightful  acquisition  to 
the  limited  society  of  the  district. 

Through  the  large  iron  gates,  matching 
in  point  of  rigid  simplicity  their  unornamen- 
tal  mansion,  well-appointed  carriages  might 
very  frequently  be  seen  to  pass.  One 
carriage  there  was  which  turned  in  at 
them  every  day — a  dainty  little  phaeton, 
with  two  high-stepping,  hot-blooded  little 
ponies  in  the  harness,  driven  by  a  lady, 
who,  like  her  ponies,  was  young,  spirited, 
and  decidedly  restive  under  restraint. 

The  same  lady,  although  not  in  the 
same  carriage,  had  at  this  moment — early 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  fine  April  day  just 
alluded  to — drawn  up  before  the  porchless 
and  pillarless  entrance  of  '  The  Rookery.' 
She  did  not,  however,  descend  when  the 
summons  of  her  powdered  footman  had 
been  answered,  but  kept  her  seat  in  the  ele- 
gant landau. 
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*  Ah  !  there  you  are  !  I  hope  1  haven't 
kept  you  waiting  ?' 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house,  when,  a  few 
seconds  later,  they  emerged  in  out-door 
attire. 

^  Not  at  alL'  Colonel  Shillito  advanced 
with  raised  hat  to  shake  hands.  *  My  wife 
has  only  this  instant  come  downstairs.  You 
are  wonderfully  punctual.' 

'  Does  that  mean  that  punctuality  is  not 
one  of  my  salient  virtues  ?  If  so,  I  consider 
the  suggestion  a  libel.  The  sports  have 
begun,  though,  so  we  shall  be  a  little  late ; 
and  there's  an  awful  crowd  about  the  place.' 

'  So  I  saw  from  one  of  the  windows 
upstairs,'  observed  Mrs.  Shillito,  stepping 
into  the  carriage  with  her  husband's 
assistance.  *  We  can  just  see  the  turn 
of  the  road  where  the  entrance  stands 
from  these  left  windows.  Where  upon 
earth  can  all  the  people  have  come  from,  I 
wonder  ?' 
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*  Oh  !  it  is  a  grand  occasioD,  my  dear,' 
rejoined  the  colonel,  taking  his  place  on 
the  back  seat,  opposite  to  the  two  ladies. 
^  The  whole  population  of  the  town  will 
have  turned  out,  no  doubt.  And  then 
there  are  the  agricultural  rustics  of  the 
vicinity — quite  enough  to  make  up  a 
decent  crowd.  But  I  imagine  we  shall  have 
had  plenty  of  the  affair,  Lady  Standon, 
before  it  is  over/ 

'  I  don't  know  that !'  replied  the  young 
widow,  who,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
wherewith  she  had  superseded  her  usual 
close-fitting  bonnet,  was  looking  more 
childlike  than  ever.  '  I  am  anticipating  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  for  my  part,  I  assure  you. 
IVe  never  had  the  pleasure  of  spectating  a 
donkey-race  before.  And  that  obstruction 
race  for  boys  will  be  awfully  absurd  and 
amusing,  I  expect.' 

*  Ah  !  how  nice  it  is  to  be  young  !'  sighed 
the  colonel,  affecting  a  deeply  lugubrious 
air.      '  There  was  a  time,  alas  !  in  the  long- 
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vanished  past  when  it  didn't  take  much  to 
make  me  enjoj  myself.' 

*  And  it  doesn't  take  much  now.  Don't 
be  ridiculous,  Alec.  Everybody  knows 
what  a  boy  you  are/  expostulated  his 
wife,  laughing.  *  I  believe  you  would 
be  delighted  to  run  in  a  sack  your- 
self. It  would  have  to  be  a  monstrous 
one  though,'  she  subjoined,  glancing  com- 
placently at  his  broad  shoulders  and  stalwart 
frame. 

Mrs.  Shillito  was  very  proud  of  her 
husband's  fine  proportions  and  erect 
military  bearing.  She  considered  him, 
notwithstanding  his  iron-grey  hair  and  the 
crow's  feet  which  nearly  fifty  years  of  life 
had  carved  pretty  deeply  about  his  frank 
blue  eyes,  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  England.  As  for  the  colonel,  he  returned 
the  compliment  in  kind.  In  his  opinion, 
his  wife  was  excessively  pretty,  which  was 
very    far     from    being    really    the    case^ 
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although  there  was  a  charm  about  her  face 
which  mere  regularity  of  feature  can  never 
impart. 

In  contrast  with  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Shillito  was  small  and  slight.  She  had 
red  hair,  clear,  wistful  grey  eyes,  a  fair 
complexion,  and  a  placid,  lady-like  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  corresponded 
with  a  pleasing,  self-possessed  manner. 

'I  hope  the  Dowager  is  well,  Annette?' 
she  inquired,  as  the  carriage  now  swept 
out  of  the  Rookery  avenue.  '  You  did  not 
persuade  her  to  come  with  you  ?' 

'I  didn't  try  very  much,  I'm  afraid,' 
confessed  Annette.  '  To-day  happens  to 
be  poor  Herbert's  birthday,  and  she  is  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib-cat  in  consequence. 
By  the  way,  what  success  did  you  have 
with  the  McNicolls,  Mrs.  Shillito  ?  Are 
they  coming  to  you  this  evening  P' 

'Mr.  McNicoll  is,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Shillito, 
*  but  not  his  sisters.     They  have  not  visit- 
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ed  anywhere  yet,  they  say,  since  their  loss, 
so  of  course  I  did  not  like  to  press  the 
invitation.' 

'  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  they  might 
think  it  rather  soon  to  dine  out,'  comment- 
ed Lady  Standon ;  '  but  Victor,  you  say,  is 
coming  ?  I  guess  I  know  why  ;  you  told 
him,  I  imagine,  what  other  guests  you  were 
expecting  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  heard  my  wife  mention  that 
you  were  to  honour  us  with  your  company,* 
put  in  the  colonel,  '  and  you  are  perfectly 
right  in  supposing  that  the  attraction  was 
more  than  he  could  resist.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  is  but  mortal.' 

*  Thank  you,  colonel.  You  are  charm- 
ingly gallant.  That,  of  course,  was  what  I 
meant,'  said  Annette.  '  JSTow,  here  we  are. 
Please  tell  Sykes  to  drive  right  into  the 
enclosure.  There  is  a  place  near  the  grand 
stand,  you  know,  where  carriages  are 
allow^ed  to  wait.' 

Colonel  Shillito  gave  the  desired  direc- 
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tion,  and,  moving  slowly  through  the  little 
crowd  about  the  entrance  gates,  the 
landau  entered  a  fenced-in  space,  where 
certain  rural  sports  and  competitions  were 
in  progress.  This  fete  (quite  a  novel  sort 
of  thing  for  High  Radstoo)  was  being  held 
in  honour  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  public  building  in  that 
town. 

The  building  in  question  was  a  free 
library,  and  the  funds,  both  for  the  erection 
itself  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  books  wherewith  to  stock  it,  had 
been  devised  to  the  town  by  a  wealthy 
brew^er  lately  deceased — the  same  gentle- 
man who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
getting  up  the  series  of  winter  concerts 
already  adverted  to. 

A  considerable  number  of  vehicles,  of 
various  descriptions,  were  already  in 
possession  of  the  limited  portion  of  ground 
allotted  as  a  stand  for  carriages,  but  space 
was    at   once   respectfully   made   for    the 
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handsome  equipage  wit"h  the  Standon  crest 
upon  it.  When,  eventually,  the  latter  was 
drawn  up  in  the  best  position  for  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  arena,  Lady  Standon 
perceived  that  the  next  carriage  on  a  line 
with  hers  horizontally  was  a  barouche, 
containing  two  young  ladies  in  deep 
mourning  and  a  gentleman  with  fairish 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  With  the  ladies 
Annette  exchanged  a  very  friendly  smile 
and  bow,  but  the  gentleman  she  beckoned  to 
approach  her — a  summons  which  was  in- 
stantly obeyed. 

'  You  abominable  young  man  !  you  hard- 
ly deserve  that  I  should  shake  hands  1'  was 
her  greeting,  with  a  coquettish  assump- 
tion of  petulance.  Annette  was  a  born 
coquette.  She  had  flirted  from  the  age  of 
three,  and  she  would  probably  continue  to 
flirt  up  to  the  age  of  seventy,  should  she 
live  so  long  ;  but  it  was,  as  a  rule,  a  very 
innocent  kind  of  flirtation  that  the  girlish 
widow  indulged. 
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'  And,  pray,  what  have  I  done  amiss,  fair 
cousin  ?'  demanded  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom, 
proceeding,  as  he  put  the  question,  to 
salute  Mrs.  and  Colonel  Shillito,  with 
whom,  despite  their  common  connection 
with  the  Standon  family,  he  could  claim  no 
sorb  of  personal  relationship. 

'  You  have  neglected  me,  sir,'  pursued 
Annette;  'you  have  not  been  to  call  at 
the  Park  for  an  ao^e.  Does  love-makino^ 
engross  your  whole  time  ?  I  shall  ex- 
press my  opinion  to  Miss  Dora,  for  I 
consider  you  a  pair  of  remarkably  selfish 
young  people  !' 

Arthur  blushed.  '  It's  very  flattering 
to  learn  that  you  have  missed  me,'  he 
remarked.  '  I'll  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
repairing  my  error  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.' 

*  Oh,  I  miss  ever^'body  who  does  not 
pay  me  proper  attention,'  returned  Annette. 
'  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  the  social 
instinct     largely    developed?      And     the- 
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company  of  my  revered  mother-in-law, 
especially  in  her  atrabilious  moments,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  yearnings 
for  human  fellowship.  In  other  words, 
'her  ladyship  has  a  knack  of  checking  my 
eloquent  volubility  of  speech,  and  I  must 
have  some  one  to  chatter  with,  else  I  shall 
go  spark  out,  like  a  fire  in  want  of  fuel.' 

*  Chatter  a  little  with  me,  then.  Lady 
Standon,'  interposed  a  voice  behind  her. 
*  Please  do  ;  for,  if  the  fire  of  your  liveliness 
goes  out,  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  the 
neighbourhood  ?' 

'  Dear  me  !  is  it  you,  Mr.  McNicoll?'  ex- 
claimed Annette,  turning  towards  Victor 
who  had  just  come  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage.  '  Actually,  you  have  attempted 
a  compliment !  And  not  such  a  very  lame 
one,  either,  for  a  novice  in  the  art.' 

'A  novice?'  repeated  Victor.  *What 
makes  you  say  that  ?  I  hope  I  don't  strike 
you  as  deficient  in  the  courtesy  which 
becomes  a  gentleman  ?' 
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'You  strike  me  as  fearfully  matter-of- 
fact,  and  given  to  taking  people  au  pied  cle 
la  lettre.  But  never  mind  that;  tell  me 
what  is  coming  on  next.' 

Victor  tendered  the  lady  his  programme. 

'  Please  take  it,  and  I  will  get  another 
for  Mrs.  Shillito.  A  cart-horse  race  is  the 
next  performance.  Don't  you  see  the  fiery 
steeds  being  brought  up  to  the  starting- 
point?' 

*  Oh,  yes !  with  their  tails  and  manes 
all  tied  up  with  ribbons.  How  delightfully 
absurd  they  look !  But  where  are  the 
Brethertons  ?' 

There  was  a  shade  of  disappointment 
now  in  Lady  Standouts  tone.  Her  eyes  had 
been  wandering  all  around  the  enclosure 
whilst  she  had  been  talking. 

*  I  thought  they  were  certain  to  be 
here/  she  v/ent  on;  'but  I  don't  see  them, 
either  on  the  grand  stand  or  anywhere 
else.' 

'  They  have  this  moment  arrived,'    ob- 
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served  Victor,  quietly,  but  with  a  heighten- 
ed colour  in  his  cheek,  and  a  swift  glad 
light  kindling  in  his  dark  eye,  which  did 
not  escape  Annette's  notice.  *  They  have 
driven  in,  but  they  are  sending  their 
carriage  away.' 

*  Oh !  do  go  and  bring  them  here,  then 
— either  you  or  Arthur,'  urged  Lady 
Standon.  *  We  can  accommodate  them 
with  seats — can't  we,  Mrs.  Shillito?  At 
any  rate,  we  can  find  room  for  Miss  Bre- 
therton,  and  her  brother  can  stand  on  the 
steps,  or  hang  about  somewhere.  Do  you 
go,  Mr.  McNicoll,'  she  concluded,  rather 
imperiously ;  for,  whilst  more  than  willing 
to  obey  her  mandate,  Victor  had  hesitated, 
looking  at  Sir  Arthur,  as  though  waiting 
to  see  whether  he  would  undertake  the 
errand,  which,  for  his  part,  the  latter  had 
showed  no  signs  of  a  desire  to  do.  Paus- 
ing no  longer,  Victor  hurried  off,  thread- 
ing his  way  amidst  horses  with  liveried 
grooms  at  their  heads,  drays   occupied  by 
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farmers  and  their  families,  shandrejs,  gigs, 
&c.,  towards  a  space  beyond  where  he 
perceived  Idalia  and  Peleus  Bretherton 
standing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  rustic 
throng  which  still  seemed  fatuously  in- 
clined to  block  lip  the  en  trance- way. 

No  sooner  had  his  friend  departed  on 
this  mission,  than  Arthur  Ledsom,  raisino* 
his  hat  and  murmuring  a  word  or  two  of 
polite  excuse,  also  left  Lady  Standon's 
side  and  returned  to  the  barouche,  where 
Dora  and  Jessie  McNicoll  sat  in  the 
mourning  garments  which  rather  suited 
them  both. 

Breaking  off  at  this  juncture,  we  may 
leave  our  friends  to  look  on  at  the  bucolic 
sports  they  had  gathered  to  witness,  whilst 
we  explain,  as  concisely  as  possible,  certain 
events  which  have  transpired  during  the 
six  months  whereof  we  have  found  it  un- 
necessary to  give  any  detailed  account,  al- 
though the  events  in  question  cannot  well 
be  omitted  from  notice. 

VOL.  Ill,  F 
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CHAPTER  y. 

MISJUDGMENTS   RECTIFIED. 

Among  the  changes  wrought  by  Time,  it  is 
not  always  the  most  momentous  that  are 
most  clearly  to  be  detected  by  human 
vision.  On  its  surface  the  tide  of  life  may 
appear  to  be  flowing  smooth  and  unruffled, 
but  who  knows  what  strange  seethings  and 
tumults  may  be  taking  place  in  its  hidden 
depths  ?  It  is  in  the  calm  often  that  the 
storm  is  brewing — in  the  deep  stillness 
that  precedes  a  cataclysm  that  the  forces 
which  bring  it  about  are  gathering 
strength.  Also,  it  is  in  Nature's  season 
of  apparent  rest — in  the  quiet  cryptic  cells 
of  winter — that  the  sweet  buds  and  flowers 
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of  spring  are  germinating,  and  developing 
towards  future  joy  and  beauty. 

Outwardly,  and  so  far  as  actual  incidents 
were  concerned,  it  was  for  the  McNicoll 
family  that  the  last  few  months  had 
scored  in  their  passage  the  gravest  marks. 

Several  days  before  that  which  had 
witnessed  Charlie  Nunnerley's  departure 
from  Monkswood,  the  crisis  of  Victor's  ill- 
ness had  been  reached,  and  he  had  begun, 
though  slowly,  to  amend. 

From  the  date,  however,  on  which  that 
news  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  the  young 
man*s  recovery  became  singularly  rapid. 
How  far  the  news  was  to  be  credited  with 
this  circumstance  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  Victor  guessed, 
as  did  others,  something  of  the  reason  of 
Charlie's  mysterious  flight,  without  warn- 
ing or  farewell.  He  believed  that  his 
cousin  had  proposed  to  Miss  Bretherton 
and  been  rejected. 

But  more  than  this  could  only  be  blind 

f2 
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conjecture  on  his  part,  since  the  full  truth 
concerning  the  matter  was  never  revealed 
by  Idalia  to  anyone  save  her  father. 

Still,  though  his  convalescence  proved 
so  rapid,  Victor's  illness  had  been  a 
serious  one,  and  when  he  left  his  bed  he 
looked,  despite  a  good  appetite  and 
excellent  spirits,  shockingly  weak  and 
thin. 

Accordingly,  as  a  means  of  completing 
his  restoration,  he  was  advised  by  his 
doctor  to  try  change  of  air,  and,  Torquay 
having  been  fixed  upon  as  a  suitable  spot, 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  McNicoll  (who 
himself  seemed  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
health)  should  accompany  his  son  thither. 

Mrs.  McNicoll,  meanwhile,  intended  to 
set  a-going  a  thorough  disinfecting  and 
cleaning-through  of  the  house,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  the  return  of  her  daughters,  and 
then  to  follow  the  gentlemen  in  about  a 
week's  time. 

'Now,    during    the    journey    down    to 
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Torquay,  Mr.  McNicoll  proved  terribly 
fractious  and  irritable.  He  quarrelled 
with  bis  fellow-passengers,  rated  at  the 
railway  officials,  and  was  especially  ill- 
natured  with  his  son.  But  from  the  latter 
he  could  provoke  no  ruffled  rejoinder. 
For  years  now  Victor  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  keep  so  tight  a  rein  upon  his  own 
temper  in  his  intercourse  with  his  father 
that  use  in  this  respect  had  become  almost 
second  nature  with  him.  But,  even  had 
this  not  been  so,  it  would,  he  thought,  have 
taken  a  great  deal  now  to  rouse  him  to 
real  anger  against  his  father;  for  in  his 
late  illness  Mr.  McNicoll  had  become  to 
him  a  new  man.  Even  yet  Victor  was 
lost  in  amazement  at  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  He  had  thought  sometimes  that  his 
father  actually  disliked  him,  and  he  had 
found  out  that  he  passionately  loved  him. 
And,  for  the  time  being,  what  a  transfer- 
mation  that  love,  coupled  with  anxiety,  had 
wrouorht   in   his  conduct !     Mr.  McNicoll 
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had  watched  by  his  bed-side  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  patience  of  a  woman. 
Assuming  (of  course  quite  unnecessarily) 
the  functions  of  a  nurse,  he  had — parti- 
cularly during  the  crisis  of  his  disorder — 
jealously  guarded  his  son's  pillow,  allowing 
no  hand  but  his  own  to  minister  to  him,  and 
scarcely  permitting  oven  that  his  mother 
should  approach  him. 

Touched  beyond  measure  by  this  proof 
of  intense  affection,  and  shocked  at  his  own 
blindness  in  not  having  discerned  its  exist- 
ence before,  Victor  had  concluded  that, 
just  as  he  had  misjudged  his  fathers  feel- 
ings towards  himself,  so  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  those  which  he  bad 
supposed  him  to  entertain  towards  the  rest 
of  his  family.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
young  man  that  this  capacity  for  love 
which  he  had  surprised  was  as  narrow  as 
it  was  deep — that  the  whole  strength  of  it 
flowed  towards  and  centred  in  his  own 
person.     His   father's   heart,    as    he   now 
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looked  upon  it,  was  a  kernel  of  gold.  His 
nature  was  a  sweet  fruit,  with  a  very  bitter 
rind. 

Victor  felt  that  the  dutifulness  which  he 
had  formerly  practised  as  a  hard  task 
would  henceforward  prove  an  easy  one. 
And  just  now,  on  this  journey,  he  felt  it 
particularly  easy  to  bear  with  a  return  of 
that  acerbity  which  had  so  long  been  laid 
aside,  because  he  perceived  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Nicoll  was  himself  unwell,  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  suffering  through  his  voluntary 
confinement  to  the  sick  chamber. 

The  surmise  was  true,  though  how  true 
Victor  little  suspected. 

On  the  morning  following  their  arrival 
at  Torquay,  Mr.  McNicoll  was  too  ill  to 
rise  from  bed.  A  fortnight  later  he  was  in 
his  grave.  He  had  caught,  as  it  proved, 
the  contagious  disease  from  which  his  son 
had  just  recovered,  and  in  his  case  the 
complaint  developed  itself  in  a  highly 
virulent  form.     To  Victor  this  fatal  ter- 
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mination  was  a  terrible  blow.  His  father, 
he  could  not  cease  to  reflect,  had  lost  his 
life  through  his  devotion  to  himself,  and 
he  had  lost  it  at  the  very  moment  when 
•Victor  had  begun  to  feel  the  first  stirrings 
of  an  affection  begotten  in  his  own  breast 
by  a  knowledge  of  that  parental  attach- 
ment which  he  had  so  little  suspected. 
The  young  man  felt  his  bereavement  keen- 
ly, and  his  mourning  for  the  dead  was 
very  sincere. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  no  doubt 
both  have  lasted  longer  and  proved  more 
poignant  but  for  a  discovery  that  followed 
it— to  wit,  that  Mr.  McNicoll  had  left  be- 
hind him  a  very  unjust  will. 

By  the  disposition  of  this  will — executed, 
it  appeared,  many  years  before — a  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  was  devised  to  Mrs. 
McNicoll,  and  one  of  three  thousand  pounds 
to  each  of  his  daughters,  to  be  handed  over 
as  they  respectively  came  of  age.  The 
entire  remainder  of  a  very  large  invested 
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fortune — amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  house 
and  furniture,  the  horses  and  carriages,  as 
also  Mr.  ]\IcNicoirs  half-share  in  those 
prosperous  woollen-mills,  which  annually 
brought  in  a  large  income,  and  which  in 
itself  would  have  constituted  a  handsome 
provision — was  bequeathed  uncondition- 
ally to  that  gentleman's  '  beloved  son.' 

After  one  burst  of  disappointment,  mild- 
ly enough  expressed,  but  accompanied  b}^ 
a  frank  protestation  against  the  injustice 
of  the  will,  both  Mrs.  McXicoll  and  Dora 
seemed  disposed  to  fall  in  with  its  arrange- 
ments in  dignified  silence.  But  not  so 
Miss  Jessie.  Promptly  drying  the  shallow 
tears  which  she  had  conscientiously  been 
endeavourinor  to  shed  over  the  fate  of  the 
poor  '  Three-tailed,'  she  declared  that  she 
would  pretend  no  longer  to  grieve  for  him. 
In  her  opinion  (and  in  expressing  that 
opinion  the  young  lady  certainly  forgot  the 
precept  '  De  mortuis,'  &c.)  her  father  had 
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crowned  a  life  of  ill-doing  with  a  deed  of 
wrong. 

He  had  been  an  unloving  tyrant  when 
alive,  and  he  had  done  that  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  bitterness  and  dis- 
sension between  those  he  had  left  behind. 
On  what  principle,  she  wanted  to  know, 
had  he  left  a  huge  fortune  to  one  of  his 
children  and  a  miserable  pittance  to  the 
other  two  ?  Her  sense  of  justice — a  well- 
developed  quality  in  Jessie's  mind — was 
cruelly  outraged,  and  she  took  care  to  let 
the  fact  be  known.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
in  fairness  be  added  that  there  was  nothing 
selfish  about  the  girl's  indignation. 
Jessie's  notions  of  equity  were  not,  like 
those  of  a  good  many  people,  governed  by 
purely  personal  considerations.  It  was 
more  for  her  sisters  sake  than  her  own 
that  she  felt  the  wrong,  so  far  as  she  did 
feel  it  in  a  personal  fashion.  She  would 
have  liked  Dora  to  have  been  able  to  take 
a  handsome  dowry  to  her  husband ;   not 
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that  Arthur  at  all  required  additional 
wealth,  but  because  it  would  have  given 
Dora  a  truer  sense  of  equality  in  the 
matrimonial  contract. 

Still  it  was,  on  the  whole,  more  as  an 
abstract  question  of  right  and  wrong  that 
Jessie  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  very  young  and  inexperienced)  treated 
this  subject  of  her  father's  will,  and  it  was 
to  her  brother  chiefly  that  she  expounded 
her  very  decisive  views. 

Vastly  to  her  astonishment,  however, 
Victor  took  the  matter  with  what  seemed 
to  her  extraordinary  coolness.  That  the 
will  was  unfair  he  freely  admitted,  but, 
further  than  this,  she  could  not  get  him  to 
say  a  vrord  in  condemnation  of  their 
father's  conduct  or  in  disrespect  to  his 
memory.  Exasperated  by  this  reticence, 
Jessie  came  very  near  to  quarrelling  with. 
her  brother.  In  her  ignorance,  the  girl 
never  reflected  that  the  inequity  that  had 
been  committed  was   capable    of   redress. 
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All  she  really  wanted  from  Victor  was  the 
acknowledgment,  accompanied  by  as  hot 
an  indignation  as  her  own,  that  it  was  an 
inequity  ;  and,  failing  to  draw  from  him  the 
sort  of  unqualified  judgment  she  desired, 
this  impulsive  young  person  grew  highly 
wrathful,  and  allowed  herself  to  utter 
reproaches  against  him,  and  to  assign  mo- 
tives for  his  conduct,  which  were  character- 
ised by  the  very  lack  of  justice  she  railed 
against  in  another. 

But  those  hard  words — so  hard  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  Victor's  manly  self- 
control,  they  might  have  led  to  permanent 
ill-feeling — were  to  cost  poor  Jessie  a  good 
deal  of  mental  suffering. 

As  quick  to  repent  of  a  wrong  she  had 
herself  done  as  to  resent  the  wrong-doings 
of  others,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
remorse  when  she  found  how  she  had  mis- 
judged her  brother.  For  Victor,  instead 
of  talking,  had  acted.  In  words  he  had 
refrained    from    expressing     any     strong 
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opinion  respecting  the  testamentary  in- 
justice from  which  he  might  so  largely 
have  profited,  but  through  the  more  potent 
medium  of  deeds  he  had  put  his  opinion 
beyond  doubt. 

"Without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay, 
and  without  breathing  a  syllable  of  his  pur- 
pose to  any  of  those  concerned,  the  young 
man  had,  through  his  solicitor,  effected  a 
legal  division  of  the  property  into  three 
equal  parts.  Retaining  one  of  these  parts 
for  himself,  he  had  caused  the  other  two 
to  be  respectively  made  over  to  his  two 
sisters  by  deed  of  gift,  each  share,  how- 
ever, being  subjected  to  a  lien,  whereby 
a  certain  liberal  sum  was  to  be  annually 
paid  to  Mrs.  McNicoU  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life. 

To  the  lawyer  employed  in  making  these 
arrangements,  as  also  to  a  number  of 
those  who  afterwards  became  acquainted 
with  them,  young  McNicoU's  generous 
and  disinterested  conduct  seemed  to  savour 
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of  Quixotism,  if  not  of  hare-brained  reck- 
lessness, or  even  of  temporary  insanity. 
In  Victor's  own  mind,  however,  there  had 
never  existed  for  a  moment  any  hesitation 
as  to  what  honour  and  rectitude  required 
of  him,  and  he  was  seriously  annoyed  when 
at  first  his  grateful  sisters  refused — or 
would  have  refused  if  they  could — to  take 
full  advantao^e  of  his  self-sacrifice. 

The  property,  however,  being  already 
legally  settled  upon  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  Dora  and  Jessie 
McNicoll  were  now  known  far  and  wide  to 
be  substantial  heiresses.  That  this  fact 
should  be  known  far  and  wide  Miss  Jessie 
had  taken  care.  Filled  with  compunction 
in  that  she  had  so  ill-appreciated  his 
character,  and  with  self-accusation  on 
account  of  her  undeserved  reproaches,  the 
girl  noised  her  brother's  good  deed  abroad 
with  an  almost  wild  enthusiasm.  But  it 
was  especially  to  Idalia  Bretherton  that 
Jessie  loved  to  enlarge  upon  Victor's  un- 
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selfish  generosity  and  many  other  virtues ; 
for,  though  she  delicately  concealed  her 
knowledge  from  him,  the  quick-witted  girl 
had  guessed  her  brother's  secret,  and  she 
longed,  by  thus  putting  in  her  oar,  to  help 
his  cause. 

And,  to  her  delight,  Jessie  had  found  in 
Miss  Bretherton  an  interested  and  sym- 
pathetic listener  to  those  lavish  panegyrics 
which  she  seized  every  opportunity  of 
ringing  in  her  ears.  Apparently  Idalia 
did  not  weary  of  the  theme,  but  how  far 
she  really  joined  her  friend  in  this  hero- 
worship  of  her  brother,  and  in  what  degree 
Jessie's  encomiums  influenced  her  senti- 
ments towards  the  subject  of  them,  may 
be  left  for  future  discovery,  and  we  may 
now  suffer  our  attention  to  revert  to  the 
green  meadow  which  had  been  converted, 
'pro  tempore^  to  the  uses  of  that  rustic  fete 
champetre. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

PELEUS  NUllSES  HIS  AMBITION. 

The  programme  of  those  rural  sports  that 
were  just  now  rousing  to  temporary  ex- 
citement the  sleepy  neighbourhood  of  High 
Eadston  had  proved  sufficiently  diversified. 
There  had  been  gymnastic  exercises  on 
swinging  and  stationary  bars,  donkey 
tournaments,  running  in  sacks,  and  other 
athletic  exhibitions  of  various  descriptioQS. 
At  the  present  moment  the  ^obstruction 
race '  formerly  alluded  to  was  in  progress. 
The  competitors  in  this  were  all  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
course  of  the  race — or  rather,  wild  scramble 
towards   the    winning-post — they   had    to 
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climb  up  ladders  and  slid  down  ropes,  to 
leap  ditches  and  fences  of  artificial  manu- 
facture, to  creep  through  drain-pipes  and 
through  bottomless  barrels  suspended  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ground,  as  well  as 
to  perform  other  equally  ludicrous  feats. 
Lady  Standon  had  opined  that  this  race 
would  amuse  her,  and  she  certainly  appeared 
to  be  finding  entertainment  in  it.  Shortly 
before  it  had  commenced  she  had  left  her 
carriage,  declaring  that  she  felt  'awfully 
tired  of  sitting  still,'  and,  with  Peleus  Bre- 
therton  by  her  side,  she  now  stood  leaning 
against  a  clumsy  wooden  railing  which 
had  been  constructed  round  the  arena. 

'  What  a  capital  view  we  have  from  here,' 
she  remarked  to  her  companion,  after  a 
brief  conversational  hiatus.  '  There,  that 
nice-looking  little  fellow  in  the  yellow 
knickerbockers  is  in  front  again  !  I  do  so 
hope  he'll  win,  don't  you  ?' 

*  Yellow  knickerbockers?'  repeated 
Peleus,    *  where  ?    Oh,   yes — I  daresay  he 

VOL.  III.  G 
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will.       And  of    course    I    hope  so,  if  jou 
do.' 

Lady  Standon  turned  to  look  at  him. 

'  Why,  I  don't  believe  you  are  noticing 
anything!'  she  exclaimed.  'Whatever  is 
the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?  You  keep 
falling  into  reveries,  and  looking  as  absent- 
minded  and  distrait  as  possible.' 

'  Do  I  ?'  said  Peleus,  forcing  a  laugh 
which  sounded  very  feeble  aud  mirthless 
*  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact.' 

'  Yes,  you  have  a  kind  of  wildly  distract 
ed   air,'  the   young  widow  went  on,   pur 
posely  exaggerating  in  order  to  tease  him 
for   she  perceived    that  Mr.  Percival  had 
not  relished  the  accusation.     '  You  look  as 
though  you    had  just   committed  a    great 
crime,  or  as  though  you  were  meditating 
one.    Which  is  it?    Come,  tell  me,  and  I'll 
keep   your    secret.     Are  you    thinking  of 
murdering  your  grandmother  ?' 

Peleus'  cheeks  flamed  suddenly.  Then 
as  suddenly  he  grew  pale,  and,  leaning  for- 
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ward  to  grasp  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  he 
lauorhecl  aofain. 

*I  don't  happen  to  have  a  grandmother,' 
he  faltered.  *  You  are  remarkably  polite, 
Lady  Standon.' 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  tone 
of  half-resentful  irritation.  Annette  re- 
garded the  young  man  in  puzzled  surprise. 

'  Surely  you  are  not  offended  by  an 
innocent  joke?'  she  asked.  'That  would 
be  preposterous  !' 

'  Of  course  I  am  not  offended,'  protested 
Peleus,  rallying  from  the  unaccountable 
perturbation  into  which  her  jesting  had 
thrown  him.  '  And  if  I  have  not  appeared 
to  be  very  much  interested  in  these  sports, 
Lady  Standon,  I  think  you  may  guess 
where  the  distraction  has  lain.  Whatever 
else  I  may  have  been  oblivious  of,  I  have 
certainly  not  been  oblivious  of  your 
presence.' 

Annette  smiled. 

'  That    is    a    very   pretty    speech,'    she 

g2 
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observed,  coquettisbly.  '  On  the  strength 
of  it  I  will  excuse  your  pre-occupation, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  don't 
believe  the  explanation.  Did  you  hear, 
by-the-by,  that  I  called  at  your  house  the 
day  before  yesterday  V 

'  Indeed  I  did  !  You  may  imagine  how 
tantalized  I  felt  to  find  that  it  had  happen- 
ed whilst  I  was  out.  Tf  it  had  not  been  for 
the  knowledge  that  I  should  meet  you  this 
afternoon,  I  think  I  should  have  ventured 
to  indemnify  myself  for  the  disappoint- 
ment by  riding  over  to  Standon  Park 
yesterday.  Would  you  have  been  at  home 
to  me,  Lady  Standon?' 

Peleus'  voice  sank,  and  lie  put  his 
question  with  tremulous  eagerness. 

'  To  be  sure  I  should — why  not  ?'  An- 
nette replied ;  her  tone  one  of  light  indif- 
ference. *  We  haven't  exhausted  the 
States  yet ;  and  you  know  I  like  to  talk 
to  you  because  you  are  an  American,  and, 
possibly,  for  other  reasons  also.      But  I 
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won't  flatter  you.  You  are  desperately 
fond  of  flattery,  I've  discovered.' 

'  That  depends  upon  whom  the  flattery 
comes  from/  returned  the  young  man. 
*But  I  own  that  for  flattery  with  just  a 
little  basis  of  real  feeling  in  it  from  some 
one  I  could  name  I  would  give  my 
head !' 

'  It  would  not  do  you  much  good,  would 
it,  if  you  lost  your  head?' 

'  I  have  lost  my  head  already,  and  my 
heart  too  !'  cried  the  young  man,  with 
more  significance  in  his  manner  than 
sense  in  his  words.    'Ah,  Lady  Standon — ' 

'  Oh,  I  say !'  interposed  the  girlish 
widow,  hurriedly ;  '  do  look  at  that  ridicu- 
lous little  urchin  frantically  struggling  to 
get  through  that  barrel — and  all  those 
other  boys  so  far  ahead  of  him.  He  is 
an  emblem  of  many  people  in  life,  isn't 
he?  Striving  after  the  unattainable,  you 
know  ?  There's  the  gun.  They're  in. 
And   my   little  fellow  has   won  !     I'm  so 
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pleased !'     And    she  clapped    her    daintily 
gloved  hands. 

Mr.  Percival  Bretherton's  countenance 
reflected  nothing  of  her  satisfaction. 

'  Did  you  mean  that  for  me,  Lady  Stan- 
don  ?  What  a  cruel  hint!  But  I  won't 
take  it,  J  warn  you,'  he  continued,  trying 
to  speak  playfully,  though  there  was  an 
under-thrill  of  earnestness  in  his  accents. 
'  I  shall  still  struggle  towards  the  goal  of 
all  my  hopes  and  desires — your  favour. 
Don't  crush  me  by  saying  that  it  is  un- 
attainable.' 

Lady  Standon  laughed. 

'  Oh,  dear  no ;  within  certain  limits,  you 
shall  have  my  favour  as  a  free  gift.  But 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  do  any  strug- 
gling ;  I'm  the  easiest  person  in  the  world 
to  please.  And  now  I  think  I'll  go  back 
to  the  carriage,  if  you  will  take  me.  But 
tell  me  first  why  you  did  not  bring  Mr. 
Bretherton  with  you  this  afternoon.  I'm 
sure  the  dear  old  gentleman  would  have 
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enjoyed  himself.     He  never    seems  to  ^o 
anywhere  with  you  now.' 

Percival  changed  colour  again,  and  for 
a  minute  or  two  he  made  no  reply.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  he  had  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
Lady  Standon,  and  he  had  assiduously 
used  those  opportunities  in  an  endeavour 
towards  realising  that  ambitious  concep- 
tion which  had  first  occurred  to  him  on 
the  night  of  the  concert.  But  whilst  his 
hopes  of  success  had  at  times  risen  almost 
to  the  verge  of  certainty  through  the 
very  decided  encouragement  given  to  his 
attentions,  they  had  at  other  times  been 
depressed — indeed,  well-nigh  extinguished 
— by  a  certain  de  haut  en  has  manner  which 
Annette  kept  always  at  hand,  ready  to 
assume  on  the  instant  he  ventured  too  far, 
and  attempted  to  turn  their  very  frank 
flirtation  into  a  serious  aifair.  Above  all 
things  Peleus  hated  the  kind  of  conde- 
scendingly friendly  way  which  the  aristo- 
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cratic  young  widow  had  adopted  in  speak- 
ing of  his  father;  and  Annette,  who  was 
quite  aware  that  he  hated  it,  invariably 
used  this  weapon  of  reference  to  poor 
Abner  whenever  she  wished  particularly 
to  quell  his  son's  too  presumptuous  ardour. 

*  My  father,  I  believe,  Lady  Staudon,  is 
a  free  agent,'  observed  the  young  man 
presently,  with  much  stiffness.  '  Had  he 
cared  to  accompany  my  sister  and  me  this 
afternooon,  I  presume  he  would  have  been 
here.' 

*Yes,  to  be  sure.'  Lady  Standon 
smiled  on  him  now  with  the  utmost  com- 
plaisance and  politeness.  It  was  by  no 
means  her  ladyship's  desire  permanently 
to  alienate  this  handsome  swain.  In  her 
own  idea,  Annette  could  not  have  too 
many  admirers.  To  lose  one  of  them 
was  almost  as  grievous  to  her  as  it  is  to  a 
miser  to  part  with  a  cherished  piece  of 
gold.  And,  in  a  place  where  resources  in 
this  direction  were  so  limited,  the  value  of 
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each  vassal  to  her  charms  became  greatly 
enhanced.  lu  her  secret  mind  Lady  Stan- 
don  considered  young  Bretherton  a  *  cad.' 
Yet  it  was  her  very  anxiety  not  to  lose  his 
lover-like  attentions  which  prompted  her  so 
zealously  to  guard  against  an  avowal  on 
his  part  such  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
end  she  would  avoid.  At  present,  she  was 
intent  upon  further  securing  her  captive's 
chains. 

'  To  be  sure,'  she  repeated ;  '  and  I  had 
forgotten  that,  if  Mr.  Bretherton  had  come 
this  afternoon,  he  might  have  had  to 
return  home  alone.  You  and  Miss  Bre- 
therton are  going  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Shillito  when  the  sports  are  over,  are  you 
not?' 

'  I  believe  so,'  returned  Peleus,  slightly 
mollified,  but  not  yet  disposed  to  thaw. 

*  And  so  am  i,  you  know.  I've  quite 
been  looking  forward  to  the  evening,' 
resumed  Annette.  '  We  shall  be  such  a 
comfortable     little      party,      shan't     we  ? 
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Only  Mr.  McNicoll  and  your  sister,  and 
you  and  myself/  (a  coquettish  glance 
accompanied  this  conjunction  of  pronouns), 
'  besides  our  host  and  hostess.  My  cousin 
Arthur  was  invited  also,  but  he  is  such  a 
devoted  lover,  it  seems,  that  he  won't  go 
anywhere  without  his  fiancee.  By  the  way, 
I've  often  been  amazed,'  she  rattled  on, 
'  that  Arthur  didn't  fall  in  love  elsewhere. 
It  is  astounding!  However,  it  strikes  me 
that  another  gentleman  is  making  good 
headway  in  the  quarter  I  mean.'  She 
turned  her  glance  towards  Idalia,  who 
still  sat  in  Annette's  carriage,  with  Victor 
McNicoll  standing  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  '  And,  after  all,  T  daresay  be  is  the 
finer  man  of  the  two.  It  was  splendid 
the  way  he  behaved  towards  his  sisters, 
was  it  not?' 

'  Well,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  I  must 
say  that  I'm  rather  sick  of  that  story,* 
observed    Peleus,     still    a     little     sulky. 
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'One  hears  of  nothing  else  anywhere, 
and,  for  mj  part,  I  consider  the  fellow  a 
prig/ 

'No?  Do  you  really?'  Lady  Standon 
studied  her  companion  furtively,  and  with 
a  rather  enigmatical  expression  of  counten- 
ance. '  It  would  be  awkward  for  you  not 
to  like  him,  wouldn't  it,  supposing  he  were 
to  become  your  brother-in-law?' 

*  He  shall  not  become  my  brother-in- 
law  !'  Peleus  exclaimed.  '  Things  will  be 
different  now — I  mean,  I  shall — that  my 
sister  ouorht  to  have  hiofher  ambitions,'  he 
finished,  lamely. 

Annette  considered  for  a  moment. 

'  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  right,'  she 
assented.  '  With  her  wonderful  beauty, 
and  that  interesting  American  flavour  in 
her  voice  and  manner,  she'd  be  the  rage  in 

London    society,    if '     She    had    been 

about  to  add,  '  if  you  could  get  into 
society,'  but,  catching  herself  up,  she  con- 
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eluded,  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
And  now,  we  really  must  go  back  to  the 
others.' 

It  was  a  little  after  ten  when  Miss 
Bretherton's  carriage  was  announced  at 
Colonel  Shillito's  door,  and  Victor  McNicoll 
who  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  it,  rose  at 
the  same  moment  with  Peleus  and  herself 
to  bid  their  entertainers  adieu.  Although 
the  afternoon  had  been  so  fine,  the  sky 
had  gloomed  over  before  sunset,  and  now 
it  proved  to  be  raining  in  torrents. 
Colonel  Shillito  and  Victor  had  a  little 
friendly  contention  as  to  which  should  hold 
an  umbrella  over  Idalia's  head  whilst  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage.  It  issued  in  the 
victory  of  the  elder  gentleman ;  and, 
laughing  with  a  merry  pretence  of 
triumph,  the  big  colonel,  with  his  little 
wife  at  his  elbow,  stood  framed  in 
the  doorway  of  the  brilliantly-lighted  hall, 
watching  till  their  guests  were  driven 
off. 
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'  "What  a  real  good  time  we  have  had  !' 
exclaimed  Idalia. 

'  You  have  enjoyed  yourself,  then  ?'  Vic- 
tor asked,  in  a  low  voice  but  not  so  low  as 
to  cover  the  delight  in  it.  Throughout  most 
part  of  the  evening  Idalia  and  he  had  been 
seated  very  near  each  other,  and,  although 
they  had  not  talked  much  together,  their 
eyes  had  chanced  very  frequently  to  meet, 
and  there  had  been  something — an  occult, 
inexplicable  quality — in  Idalia's  glance 
which  the  young  man  felt  that  he  had 
never  detected  there  before,  and  which 
had  filled  him  with  a  transport  of  hope 
and  joy.  'And  so  have  I  enjoyed  my- 
self,' he  added — 'more  than  I  could  ex- 
press.' 

'Dear  me!  I  wonder  what  there  has 
been  so  specially  to  enjoy  ?'  observed 
Peleus,  satirically.  'Just  music  and  con- 
versation. If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  should 
say  the  evening  had  been  a  particularly- 
dull  one.' 
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He  professed,  as  he  spoke,  to  stifle  a 
yawn.  J^evertheless,  unless  dulness  is 
compatible  with  a  feverish  tingling  and 
throbbing  of  nervous  excitement  in  every 
pulse  and  fibre  of  the  body,  Mr.  Percival 
Bretherton  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
suffering  at  present  from  the  unenviable 
sensation. 

'But  surely  you  must  have  found  the 
conversation  amusing,  Percival?'  asked 
Idalia,  '  I  never  knew  anyone  have  so 
many  anecdotes  to  tell  as  Colonel  Shillito. 
If  only  father  had  been  there,  it  would 
have  been  just  splendid.  How  he  would, 
have  laughed  at  those  funny  stories  !' 

*  Yes,  I  wish  he  had  been  with  us  !'  said 
Peleus.  *  I  hope  the  poor  old  fellow  has 
not  been  feeling  very  lonely.' 

Idalia,  whose  face  just  then  had  been 
directed  towards  the  carriage  window, 
turned  with  quick  gratification  to  look  at 
her  brother.  It  was  almost  the  first  time 
since  they  had  left  America  that  she  had 
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heard  him  speak  so  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetically about  their  father.  The  remark 
pleased  her  so  much  that  she  put  out  her 
hand,  with  a  swift  impulse,  to  take  his 
own. 

*  That's  good  of  you,  dear!'  she  cried. 
Then,  hastening  to  cover  the  exclamation 
which  she  feared  might  betray  to  their 
companion  more  of  her  brother's  unfilial- 
ness  than  his  own  observation  must 
already  have  taught  him,  she  went  on — 
'  You  didn't  eat  any  dinner,  Percival  ?  1 
noticed  you  sending  your  plates  awa}^ 
scarcely  touched.  You  are  not  well,  I  am 
afraid?  That's  the  reason  you  didn't 
enjoy  yourself.  Indeed,  your  hand  is 
quite  hot,'  she  subjoined ;  '  I  can  feel  it 
through  my  glove.' 

'  Nonsense  !  I'm  as  well  as  ever  I  was 
in  my  life,'  Peleus  replied,  laughing.  '  A 
fellow  can't  always  eat  like  a  horse.  How 
are  the  Courteneys  getting  on,  Mr. 
McNicoll  ?'  he  asked,  evidently  wishful  to 
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chaDge  the  subject.     '  Heard    from    tbem 
since  they  left?' 

*  Yes,  I  have  had  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Courteney,  which  isn't  so  bad  considering 
liow  short  a  time  they  have  been  gone,' 
Victor  answered.  *  They  just  came  in,  it 
appears,  for  the  fag-end  of  the  carnival. 
Miss  Hester,  her  father  says,  is  delighted 
with  Rome,  and  she  and  her  aunt  intend 
remaining  three  months  in  Italy.  But  my 
partner  will  have  to  return  in  about  a 
fortnight.  I  can't  spare  him  long,  you 
know,  not  possessing  very  much  experi- 
ence yet  in  the  management  of  the  mills.' 

'No;  I  expect  you  are  kept  pretty 
busy,'  Peleus  remarked,  with  covert  super- 
ciliousness ;  though  being  at  the  head  of 
a  big  affair  like  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
to  make  a  man  feel  of  consequence  in  the 
world.  You  have  the  advantage,  you  see, 
of  idle  fellows  like  Ledsom  and  me.' 

*  That's  true,'  returned  Victor.  *  Work 
is  always  an  advantage.' 
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This  answer  not  being  exactly  what 
Peleus  had  looked  for,  he  did  not  pursue 
the  subject.  There  was,  however,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  drive,  60  lack  of  con- 
versation between  the  trio — in  which 
Peleus  decidedly  bore  the  lion's  share. 
Until  Upton  Lodge  was  reached,  and  Vic- 
tor had  been  dropped  at  his  own  gate, 
the  young  man  continued  to  chatter  in- 
cessantly. Apparently  however,  his  ling- 
ual efforts  had  proved  a  little  exhausting ; 
for  directly  Victor  had  left  them  he  sank 
back  into  a  corner  of  the  carriasfe,  and  did 
not  again  address  his  sister  (who,  for  her 
part,  was  glad  enough  to  be  silent,  and  to 
occupy  herself  with  her  own  thoughts) 
until  they  had  arrived  at  home. 
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CHAPTER    YII. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. 

As  the  carriage  swept  round  towards  the 
front  of  the  house,  Idalia,  peering  through 
the  rain-pelted  window,  became  sensible  of 
some  change  in  its  aspect.  Wherein  that 
change  consisted  she  could  not,  in  the  first 
instant,  distinguish.  She  seemed,  however, 
vaguely  to  recognise  that  an  unusual  stir 
and  excitement  pervaded  the  place — very 
unusual,  indeed,  at  this  advanced  hour  of 
the  night. 

Pressing  her  face  against  the  glass,  she 
ran  her  eye  hastily  over  the  front  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  and  so  perceived  that  it 
was   full   of   light.     Every  window,    even 
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those  of  the  many  unoccupied  rooms,  ap- 
peared to  be  illumined  with  flickering  lamp 
or  candle-light. 

The  hall-door,  moreover,  stood  wide 
open,  letting  a  stream  of  light  flow  out 
over  the  shining,  wet  steps  and  into  the 
darkness  beyond;  and,  when  the  carriage 
was  drawn  up  with  a  flourish  before  the 
porch,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  the  housekeeper,  was 
disclosed  standing  back  out  of  the  rain, 
her  head  enveloped  in  a  light,  fleecy  shawl, 
and  her  countenance  expressive  of  anxiety 
or  alarm.  Behind  her  tvro  or  three  other 
servants  were  clustered  in  a  little  group, 
which  broke  up  as  she  stepped  forward, 
and,  after  a  sharp  glance  into  the  interior  of 
the  carriage  (which  seemed  to  include  no  re- 
cognition of  its  occupants),  put  a  question 
to  the  coachman.  Idalia  could  not  hear 
this  question,  but  she  saw  the  housekeeper 
elevate  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  dismay. 
Her  excitement,  also,  seemed  to  have  com- 
municated itself  to  the  groom,  who,  though 

h2 
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he  had  sprung  to  the  ground  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  carriage-door, 
made  no  attempt  to  unclose  it,  but  stopped 
short  to  address  Mrs.  Briscoe  in  his  turn. 

An  impatient  rattling  on  the  window- 
pane  by  Peleus  recalled  the  man  to  a  sense 
of  his  duty.  Throwing  open  the  door,  he 
hurriedly  commenced  to  apologise.  But 
Peleus  interrupted  him  brusquely. 

'  What  on  earth  is  the  row,  Henderson  ?' 
he  demanded.  '  Whatever  is  all  this  about, 
Mrs.  Briscoe?  By  George!  one  would 
think  you  had  all  gone  mad !'  he  went  on^ 
helping  his  sister  to  alight  with  a  hand 
that  shook  and  trembled,  though  Idalia 
did  not  notice  the  fact  because  her  own 
was  trembling  also. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  came  forward,  but  she 
omitted  the  little  south-country  curtsey 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  when 
speaking  to  her  employers. 

'  I  was  asking,  sir,  whether  master  was 
with  you/  she  began. 
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'  Father  ?  Do  you  mean  father  ?'  Idalia 
interposecl,  seized  instantly  with  a  vague 
terror.  '  Why,  he  is  in  the  house,  of 
course.  Isnt  he  in  the  house  ?'  she  ap- 
pended, contradictorily. 

*  Well,  no,  miss,  he  isn't,  not  that  we 
can  find,'  replied  the  housekeeper.  '  But 
don't  you  be  frightened,  miss  ;  he'll  be 
back  directly,  I  make  no  doubt.' 

'Back?'  echoed  Idalia,  'where  from? 
He  can't  be  out  of  doors  in  this  raiu, 
and  at  this  hour?  "Why,  it  is  past 
eleven !' 

*  Come  iu,  Idalia.  Come  in  out  of  the 
cold,'  urged  her  brother,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  '  and  then  we'll  find  out  quietly 
what  all  this  nonsense  is  about.' 

Half  unconsciously,  Idalia  yielded,  and 
having  drawn  her  into  the  morning-room, 
where  a  bright  fire  was  blazing,  and  a  tray, 
set  with  three  coffee  cups,  sandwiches,  and 
a  silver  cake-basket  stood  on  the  table, 
young  Bretherton  called  in  one  or  two  of 
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the  principal  servants,  and  bade  them  close 
the  door  behind  them. 

^Now,  then,  what's  all  this  about?'  he 
repeated,  taking  up  a  position  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
^  You  say  that  Mr.  Bretherton  is — is  not 
at  home  ?     Where  is  he,  then  ?' 

*  We  don't  any  of  us  know,  sir,'  answer- 
ed Mrs.  Briscoe,  to  whom  Peleus  had  looked 
in  putting  the  question.  '  He  went  out 
about  half-past  eight,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  returned.  We  thought 
perhaps  he  might  have  come  in  by  the  side 
door,  without  anyone  hearing ;  but  I've 
had  the  whole  house  looked  through,  be- 
cause I  really  couldn't  help  feeling  a  bit 
uneasy-like  about  him.  And  he  isn't  any- 
where, sir,  upstairs  or  down.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  anything  so  very 
extraordinary  or  alarming  in  the  matter,' 
protested  Peleus,  laughing  rather  harshly. 
'  You  must  have  lived,  all  of  you,  in  re- 
markably  well-regulated    families?      Did 
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you  never  know  a  gentleman  stay  out  till 
eleven  o'clock  before  ?' 

'  Oh,  Peley,  don't !  Please  don't  laugh  !' 
cried  Idalia,  springing  up  and  catching  at 
his  arm  in  great  excitement.  '  Father 
never  stays  out,  you  know  he  doesn't  ! 
He  likes  to  be  in  bed  by  ten,  unless  he  is 

waiting  for  us,  or Oh  !  you  are  sure  he 

is  not  in  bed  ?' 

^  Quite  sure,  miss.' 

'  Where  can  he  be,  then  ?'  she  interrupted, 
wildly.  *  There's  the  Fold  Farm  :  he 
never  goes  anywhere  else.  But  at  this 
hour?  Oh  no,  I'm  sure  he  can't  be  there 
at  this  hour  !' 

'  No,  madam,  he  ain't  there.  I  took 
upon  myself  to  go  and  inquire  half-an-hour 
ago,'  put  in  a  well-bred  London  domestic, 
who  combined  in  his  own  person  the 
offices  of  butler  and  head-footman.  'And 
I  had  to  rouse  the  house,  for  all  the  family 
were  in  bed.  But  there  is  something  I've 
been  waiting  to  explain,  sir,'  he  went  on, 
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tiirDiog  to  Peleus.  *  Master  did  not  go 
out  alone.  There  was  a  man  came  for 
him,  a  man  who  brought  a  letter;  and 
master  went  with  him.' 

'  A  letter  ?— Yes  ?— Well  ?'  Young  Bre- 
therton's  face  had  looked  pale  throughout 
the  whole  conversation,  but  at  this  juncture 
it  became  almost  ghastly.  *  And  he  went 
away  without — did  he  go  away  without 
saying  anything,  James  ?' 

'  I'll  just  tell  you  exactly  what  happen- 
ed, sir,'  returned  the  man,  gazing  at 
Peleus  with  more  amazement  than  sym- 
pathy. He  had  a  pretty  correct  know- 
ledge— as  had  most  of  the  servants — of 
the  state  of  the  young  fellow's  sentiments 
towards  his  father,  and  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  very  evident  agitation  under 
which  he  was  labouring. 

*  Yes,  make  haste  ;  let  us  hear  all  about 
it?'  Peleus  replied.  'Sit  down,  Idalia/ 
loosing  himself  from  her  grasp.     '  Well  ?' 

'  Well,  sir,  there  ain't  very  much  to  tell, 
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and,  of  course,  if  we  could  only  just  under- 
stand the  rights  of  it,  we  should  see  that 
there  wasn't  any  mystery  of  any  sort  about 
the  matter,'  sapiently  interpolated  James. 
*But,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  it  would  be 
between  eight  and  half-past,  and  of  course 
quite  dark  out  of  doors,  when  there  came 
a  sharpish  ring  at  the  hall  bell.  I  answer- 
ed it,  and  there  stood  a  man  with  his 
mouth  and  throat  muffled  up,  just  as 
though  it  might  have  been  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He 
wouldn't  give  me  the  letter,  thoagh.  He 
said  he'd  been  ordered  to  see  Mr.  Brether- 
ton,  and  deliver  it  himself.  So  I  went  and 
told  master,  and  he  came  out  into  the  hall. 
Just  then  the  front  door  nearly  banged  to, 
for  the  wind  had  risen  quite  stormy,  and 
there  was  a  great  draught  in  the  hall.  I 
thought  what  it  w^as,  sir,  and  true  enough, 
when  I  looked,  the  big  window  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase  had  been  left  open. 
Master  felt  the  draught  too,  and  said  some- 
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thing  about  it.  So  I  ran  up-stairs  at  once 
to  close  it.  But  it  was  a  stiffish  job  ;  the 
window  seemed  to  have  stuck  somehow  in 
the  frame — it  often  does,  Mrs.  Briscoe, 
and  should  be  seen  about — which  was  the 
reason  the  maids  had  left  it.  Well,  Mr. 
Percival,  when  I'd  managed  it  at  last,  sir^ 
and  was  running  downstairs  again,  I  saw 
master  with  his  top-coat  and  hat  on,  just 
going  out  at  the  door.  He  heard  me,  I 
suppose,  for  he  looked  back,  and  his  face 
seemed  to  be  puckered  and  troubled-like. 
He  half  stopped,  and  said  to  the  man 
behind  him,  "I'll  just  mention  where  I'm 
going — James,  my  poor  daugh— ,"  I  really 
seemed,  madam,  to  make  out  those  words, 
and  I  thought  be  meant  ''  daughter."  But 
I  couldn't  be  sure  of  it  then,  and  I  can't  be 
sure  of  it  now,  for  the  man  gave  him  a 
little  pull  by  the  sleeve,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
come  along ;  don't  waste  time  !"  and  the 
next  instant  the  door  was  pulled  to,  and 
they  was  gone.' 
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'And  that  is  all?'  asked  Peleus,  vrho  bad 
listened  with  strained  attention  to  the  ser- 
vant's recital. 

'  That's  all,  sir.' 

The  young  raan  burst  out  laughing,  and 
a  quick  ear  might  have  detected  relief  in 
the  sound. 

*  Well,  James,  all  I  can  say  is  that  your 
story  strikes  me  as  a  very  queer  one,  and 
rather  of  the  cock-and-bull  description,'  he 
observed,  '  especially  that  embellishment 
about  *'  my  poor  daugh — ,"  which  we  owe 
to  your  fertile  imaginatioa,  and  which  I 
therefore  beg  you  will  never  repeat  again. 
As  you  can  see  for  yourself,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  Miss 
Bretherton.  But  did  you  conclude,  then^ 
that  your  master  had  gone  down  to  High 
Radston— to  Colonel  Shillito's?' 

'Well,  sir,  just  for  a  minute  I  did/  ad- 
mitted James.  '  But  then,  I  reflected  that 
it  couldn't  be  so.  Because,  you  see,  it 
wasn't  likely  that  he'd  have  set  off  to  walk 
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seven  miles — a  man  like  master,  getting 
into  years,  and  when  he  might  have 
driven.  And  particularly  if  there'd  been 
any  accident  or  sudden  illness — which  was 
my  first  notion — he'd  have  been  all  the  more 
sure  to  have  taken  one  of  the  traps  or  gone 
on  horseback.  And  that's  what  made  me 
feel  from  the  very  first  that  I  must  have 
been  mistaken  about  those  words  you  ob- 
ject to,  sir,  for  all  that  I  seemed  to  hear 
them  so  plain.' 

'Oh,  Peley  !'  ejaculated  Idalia,  forget- 
ting his  tenacious  objection  to  being 
addressed  by  this  name.  '  It  sounds  like  a 
trick !  Who  could  have  written  that  letter  ? 
He  has  been  drawn  from  the  house  on  false 

pretences But  then,  who  could  wish 

to  harm  him  ?  Oh,  it  is  impossible — quite 
impossible,  that  anyone  could  wish  to 
harm  him  !'  she  subjoined,  throwing  an 
appealing  glance  round  the  room. 

The  glance  was  answered  by  a  chorus  of 
emphatic  negatives.     The   servants    were 
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universally  of  opinion  that  their  kind 
master  could  not  have  an  enemy  or  an  ill- 
wisher  in  the  world ;  and  the  clamorous 
expression  of  this  opinion  appeared  all  at 
once  to  lighten  the  cloud  of  undefined  dis- 
quietude which  had  seemed  to  oppress  their 
minds. 

'Dear-a-me,  no!'  broke  forth  Mrs. 
Briscoe ;  '  such  a  good,  innocent  soul 
(begging  your  pardon,  miss),  'tis  not  in 
nature  to  suppose  that  anyone  could 
mean  him  hurt.  He  has  just  been  kept 
somewhere  by  the  rain.  That'll  be  it,  I 
make  no  doubt.  And  we  shall  all  be 
laughing  at  ourselves  by-and-bye,  when  he 
comes  in.  for  being  so  silly  and  so  scared 
about  nothing.' 

'  Of  course  you  will,'  affirmed  Peleus  ; 
*  and  I  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  you  now, 
and  to  feel  a  little  angry  beside.  See  how 
you  have  terrified  my  sister,  and  all  so 
unnecessarily.' 

*  We've  only  just  told  the  plain  truths 
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sir,'  protested  James,  who  had  no  great 
liking  for  his  young  master.  *  And  you 
looked  a  good  deal  frightened  yourself  a 
while  back.  You  went  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
sir.' 

*  Really  ?'  Peleus  again  indulged  in  a 
short  laugh.  '  You've  a  first-class  imagin- 
ation, my  good  fellow.  However,  I  am 
not  alarmed  now,  so  I  think  3^ou  may  all 
leave  the  room.  As  Mrs.  Briscoe  says,  my 
father  is  no  doubt  sheltering  somewhere 
out  of  the  rain.' 

'  Stay,  though,  James.  Did  you  know 
that  man  who  brought  the  letter  ?  Was  he 
— perhaps  he  was — a  servant  from  Feld- 
hurst  Court,  or  from  the  rectory,  or  from 
Mr.  McNicoll's  ?' 

'  No,  sir ;  of  course  it  was  no  one  I 
knew,  else  I  should  have  said  so.  He 
was  not  a  gentleman's  servant,  but  more 
like  a  labourer,  or  something  that  way. 
That  was  one  reason  why  I  went  up 
to    the    Fold    Farm,    sir.      Mrs.  Briscoe 
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thought  it  would  be  as  well  I  should  go 
and  see  if  he  was  there,  and  take  him  an 
umbrella,  for  we  noticed  that  master  hadn't 
his  with  him.' 

'And  do  you  think  that  you  could 
describe  the  man  ?'  again  questioned 
Peleus,  pulling  nervously  at  the  dark 
silky  moustache  which  he  had  but  lately 
acquired.     '  Should  you  know  him  again  ?' 

'  Well,  as  I  told  you,  sir,  I  couldn't  see 
much  of  his  face,  for  it  was  muffled  up, 
and  his  hat  was  down  over  his  eyes,  so  as 
one  might  almost  fancy  he'd  'meant  to  hide 
himself.  But  I  think  I'd  know  his  figure 
— a  great  hulking  chap  he  looked — and 
I  believe  I'd  know  his  voice  too  again, 
if  I  heard  it.  It  wasn't  a  particular  sweet 
one.' 

'  Well,  well,  you  can  go  now.  You  are 
determined  to  make  a  mystery  of  the 
affair,  James ;  but  it  will  all  be  cleared  up 
when  my  father  returns.  Let  us  have  the 
coffee  in,  Briscoe.' 
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*  Coffee  !'  Idalia  sprang  to  her  feet  as 
the  door  closed  behind  the  servants.  ^  Oh, 
Peleiis,  how  can  you  think  of  coffee? 
Look  at  the  hour  !'  She  pointed  to  the 
time-piece,  which  now  marked  quarter  to 
twelve.  ^  Oh,  look  at  the  hour !  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him — I  feel — I  feel 
that  something  has  happened  to  him  ! 
Rain  ?  it  isn't  the  rain  !  No  rain  would 
keep  him  to  this  hour.  He  would  know 
that  we  should  be  anxious.  I  must  do 
something,  Peley.  I  must  go  and  look  for 
him.'  She  rushed  from  the  room,  as  she 
thus  concluded,  and  threw  open  the  great 
entrance  door. 

It  was  a  wild,  dark  night.  The  rain 
was  still  pouring  down  in  torrents,  more 
heavily  than  before. 

Bejrond  the  shining  pavement  of  the 
portico  Idalia  could  not  see  a  step  out  into 
the  blackness  which  she  strove  to  pierce 
with  dilated  eyes.  But  she  could  hear 
sounds — the  creaking  and  swaying  of  the 
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tall  trees  in  the  avenue,  the  whistling  and 
moaning  of  the  wind  around  the  angles 
and  gables  of  the  house,  the  inter- 
mittent banging  of  some  distant  gate  or 
shutter. 

'  Idalia,  my  dear  girl,  come  in,'  entreat- 
ed Peleus,  who  had  followed  her  to  the 
door.  '  You  are  so  excitable  and  impetu- 
ous.    Try  to  be  calm,  do  !' 

'  Hush  !  Listen  !  I  hear  a  footstep  on 
the  gravel,'  said  Idalia,  crushing  the  arm 
which  he  had  passed  round  her  waist. 
*  Father  !  father,  is  that  you  ?' 

There  was  no  response  to  the  half-dis- 
tracted cry. 

*  It  is  only  the  wind,  dear.  There  is 
nobody  there,'  asserted  her  brother.  'Why, 
supposing  he  should  be  in  the  house  after 
all?' 

This  suggestion,  as  he  had  expected, 
instantly  brought  Idalia  in. 

*  Oh,  he  must  be !  He  may  be !'  she 
exclaimed,   catching  eagerly  at  the   idea, 

VOL,  III.  I 
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*  How  stupid  of  US  not  to  have  looked  for 
ourselves  before.' 

Aud  thereupon,  beginning  first  with 
the  most  likely  apartments  (his  own  pri- 
vate sitting-room  and  bed-room),  Mr. 
Bretherton's  anxious  and  terrified  daugh- 
ter headed  a  second  search  through  the 
house,  one  that,  had  not  the  general  solici- 
tude crushed  out  all  sense  of  humour, 
would  have  seemed  laughably  rigorous. 
From  attic  to  cellar,  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner of  the  fine  old  mansion  was  examined. 
Closets,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  every  place 
possible  and  impossible  was  scrutinised. 
But  to  no  purpose,  or  rather,  with  the 
negative  result,  which  put  Mr.  Brether- 
ton's  absence  from  his  home  beyond 
question. 

When  the  last  chamber  had  been  gone 
into,  and  the  futile  search  was  oven  IdaUa 
leaned  up  against  a  wall,  and,  pressing 
her  hand  against  her  heart,  gave  vent  to 
an  inarticulate  wail  of  disappointment. 
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'  Don't  'ee  take  on  so,  my  dear,  now, 
don't  'ee'  cried  Mrs.  Briscoe,  relapsing  in 
her  sympathy  to  her  native  vernacular, 
and  venturing  to  touch  her  young  mis- 
tress's hand.  'Dear  heart  alive  !  'twill  all 
<;ome  right.  Do  'ee  trust  the  Lord  now. 
But  if  I  was  you  I'd  have  all  the  men  go 
out  different  ways  and  look  for  him,'  she 
added,  betraying  a  wise  lack  of  reliance  on 
faith  without  works :  '  'twould  ease  your 
mind.  Miss  Idalia,  my  dear.' 

Before  Idalia  could  utter  the  relieved 
acquiescence  that  sprang  to  her  lips, 
Peleus  interposed  with  the  declaration 
that  he  had  been  about  to  propose  the 
same  thing,  adding  that  he  should  himself 
take  part  in  the  expedition.  Some  fifteen 
minutes  later,  accordingly,  having  de- 
spatched the  six  serving-men,  who  com- 
posed the  household  staff,  in  six  different 
directions,  with  ample  instructions  as 
to  their  proceedings,  young  Bretherton 
mounted  a   horse   he   had  ordered  to  be 
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saddled  for  himself,  and  rode  off  towards 
High  RadstoD,  with  the  intention,  as  he 
informed  his  sister,  of  inquiring  whether 
by  any  chance  Mr.  Bretherton  had  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  Rookery.  Among  the 
six  emissaries,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
the  head-gardener,  who,  with  his  young 
daughter  (supposed  to  act  as  janitor)  occu- 
pied the  lodge  by  the  gate. 

As  it  appeared,  this  gentleman  had  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  evening  at  a 
little  roadside  public-house  about  a  mile 
away.  Miss  Maggie  Blaise,  his  daughter, 
meantime  solacing  her  solitude  with  some 
highly-spiced  fiction,  had  been  so  enthrall- 
ed thereby  that  she  had  failed  to  notice 
either  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Bretherton's 
mysterious  visitor  as  he  had  passed  up  to 
the  house,  or  those  of  her  master  and  his 
companion  as  they  had  passed  out  by  the 
gate. 

How  the  remaining  hours  of  that  dread- 
ful night  dragged  themselves  away,  Idalia 
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Bretherton  scarcely  knew.  On  the  tenter- 
hooks of  suspense  and  anxiety,  the  poor 
girl  could  not  rest  many  seconds  in  the 
same  place.  With  a  tortured,  hunted 
look  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  she  kept  pass- 
ing from  room  to  room,  peering  into  one 
after  the  other,  as  though  with  the  desper- 
ate, forlorn  hope  of  finding  her  father 
somewhere  in  the  house  after  all.  Then, 
every  few  miuutes,  she  would  hasten  again 
to  the  hall-door,  and  stand  there,  striving 
in  vain  to  pierce  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
moonless  and  starless  night,  and  straining 
her  ears  in  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
amidst  the  strange,  mysterious  sounds 
that  filled  the  air  and  seemed  to  aggravate 
her  terror. 

By-and-by  the  men  began  to  return 
from  their  quest,  and  poor  Idalia  was  sub- 
jected to  a  renewed  strain  of  hope  and 
disappointment  with  each  footstep  that  fell 
on  her  listening  ears,  to  be  gradually 
discriminated  by  her  quickened  senses  as 
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nob  the  footstep  of   hiin   she  so  tenderly 
loved. 

The  last  of  the  searchers  to  arrive  at 
home  was  Peleus,  who  dropped  in,  pale 
and  jaded,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  report,  alas !  proved  to  be  only 
an  echo  of  those  that  had  preceded  it. 
Nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  anywhere 
of  the  missing  man. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN  UNSUCCESSFUL  SEAECH. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  the 
news  of  Mr.Bretherton's  disappearance  had 
spread  far  and  wide. 

Carried  bj  the  servants  to  so  many 
different  centres,  it  had  radiated  around 
each  of  them  with  that  proverbial  celerity 
which  attends  the  dissemination  of  ill- 
tidings,  until  almost  every  soul  in  the 
district  seemed  to  have  heard  the  report. 
And  in  its  effect  the  report  was  singularly 
universal.  Intuitively,  every  person  who 
had  ever  seen  Abner  Bretherton  appeared 
to  discern  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  stay 
out  all  night  of  his  own  accord,  or  without 
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stern  reason.  He  did  not,  it  was  well 
known,  drink  (the  new  owner  of  Monks- 
wood  had  been  an  object  of  considerable 
curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his 
habits  had  been  prettj  well  canvassed) 
and  the  notion  of  a  '  spree  '  was  one  which 
no  one  found  it  possible  to  connect  with 
him.  The  thing  was  a  mystery,  and  as  a 
mystery  it  stirred  even  the  slow-flowing, 
bucolic  blood  of  the  country-side  to  some 
excitement. 

As  early  as  six  o'clock,  honest  Farmer 
Basset,  his  ruddy  face  full  of  concern, 
came  down  to  the  Hall  to  inquire  after  his 
friend,  '  The  Squoire,'  as  he  always  called 
him.  The  liking  which  these  two  men — 
in  whose  characters  there  were  points 
both  of  strong  resemblance  and  of  strong 
diversity — had  conceived  for  each  other  at 
their  very  first  meeting,  had  gone  on  up  to 
the  present  moment  steadily  increasing. 
(It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  true  friendship 
to  be  progressive.)     And  of  late  a  deeper 
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element  of  sympathy  had  been  developed 
in  this  friendship  through  certain  occasions 
which  had  arisen  for  it:  About  a  fort- 
night ago  Mr.  Basset  had  lost  the  aged 
father  of  whose  *  spryness  '  he  had  been  so 
boastfully  proud,  and  to  whose  person  he 
had  been  so  touchingly  attached,  and  Mr. 
Bretherton  had  followed  alono^  with  him 
those  honoured  remains  to  the  grave. 
Further,  the  kindly  American,  with  a  view 
to  cheering  him  by  companionship,  had 
almost  every  day  since  strolled  up  to  the 
farm  for  a  chat  with  its  proprietor. 

He  had  been  there,  as  Idalia  had  already 
learned,  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and  he 
had  stayed  on  that  occasion  later  than 
usual,  by  reason,  no  doubt,  of  her  own  and 
her  brother's  absence,  and  had  drunk  a 
cup  of  tea  with  the  family. 

'  And  after  tea  the  Squoire  and  me  drord 
up  to  the  fire  and  had  a  pipe  and  a  crack,' 
observed  the  farmer,  getting  slowly  under 
weigh    with   the   information    Idalia   was 
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eagerly  endeavouring  to  extract  from 
him. 

'  Yes.  And  what  did  you  talk  about  ? 
Oh !  Mr.  Basset,  did  he  say  anything  about 
having  an  engagement  in  the  evening  ? 
Is  there  anything  you  can  think  of  that 
might  give  us  a  clue  as  to  where  he  is 
gone  ?' 

'  Nay,  missy,  for  truth  there  beant 
naught  I  can  think  on.  There  'a  sat,  as 
nat'ral  as  a  pictur ,  smoking  his  pipe.' 

*  But  what  did  he  say  ?  Oh  !  please  try 
to  remember  every  word  he  said,'  urged  the 
girl. 

*  Lor'  bless  'ee,  so  I  will.  But  'twas  m© 
talked  most,  my  dear,  and  the  squoire  he 
listened  most.  'A  sat  there  smoking  his 
pipe  as  nat'ral  as  a  pictur','  he  repeated. 
*  And  not  an  idee  in  's  head,  I'll  be  sworn, 
but  of  sleeping  in  his  bed  like  any 
Christian  man.  And  you  found  un  gone, 
missy,  when  you  com'd  home.  Laua-a- 
massy !  I  be  that  took  aback  myself  as  I 
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scarce  know  what  I  be  after.     You  found 
'un  gone?' 

Again  Idalia,  greedy  of  every  scrap  of 
information  she  could  gather  concerning 
his  proceedings  of  yesterday  pressed  to 
know  all  that  her  father  had  said  and  done 
at  the  Fold  Farm. 

*  I'll  answer  your  questions  afterwards, 
Mr.  Basset,'  she  promised,  with  the  pathe- 
tic ghost  of  a  smile.  '  You  must  please 
answer  mine  first.' 

*  So  I  will,  so  I  will  !  You  want  to  hear 
what  'twas  us  talked  about,  do  'ee  ?  Well, 
my  dear,'  (after  a  reflective  rub  of  his  un- 
shaven chin),  '  'twas  most  about  my 
daughter,  my  little  gell  Susan.  Her's 
been  ailing  this  good  bit  past,  piniog  away, 
as  'twere,  and  drooping ;  and  neither  her 
mother  nor  me,  we  can't  for  life  of  us  make 
out  what  be  amiss  wi'  her.  And  your 
vather,  missy,  he  do  have  noticed  it  too, 
how  peaked  and  thin  her  have  growd,  poor 
little  wench,  and  how  all  her  pretty  pink 
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colour  have  gone  from  her  cheeks.  But 
you'll  have  maybe  noticed  it  yourself?' 

Idalia  shook  her  head  impatiently.  She 
had,  it  was  true,  thought  Susan  Basset 
looking  changed  and  ill  the  last  time  she 
had  met  her,  and  at  any  other  moment  she 
would  have  been  full  of  sympathy  upon 
the  subject;  but  just  now  she  really  could 
not  speak  nor  think  of  Susan  Basset.  It 
seemed  almost  an  impertinence  that  her 
name  should  have  been  obtruded  upon  her 
notice.  Over^vhelming  grief  and  anxiety 
is  a  touchstone  apt  to  detect  egotism,  even 
in  the  noblest  and  least  selfish  of  mortals. 
To  Idalia,  the  question  as  to  what  had 
become  of  her  father  was  the  only 
question  worth  considering  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

'  Yes,  but  m}'-  father  ?  Try  to  tell  me 
something  about  him,  Mr.  Basset,'  she 
entreated. 

The  good  farmer  proved  quite  ready  to 
tell  all  that  he  could  tell  about  his  friend, 
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and  to  tell  ifc  a  good  many  times  over. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  nothing 
whatever  had  occurred  during  Mr.  Brether- 
ton's  visit  of  yesterday  that  could  throw  the 
faintest  light  on  the  mystery  of  his  sub- 
sequent disappearance.  Susan's  failing 
health  and  drooping  spirits  had,  it  was 
plain,  formed  the  principal  topic  of  con- 
versation between  the  two  men  during  the 
hour  or  so  that  Mr.  Bretherton  had  re- 
mained at  the  farm  after  the  substantial 
repast  which  his  host  now  described  as  a 
'  cup  o'  tea,'  and  it  was  equally  plain  that 
warm-hearted  Abner  had  entered  with  the 
deepest  interest  into  a  discussion  as  to  the 
probable  causes  of  Susan's  indisposition, 
and  as  to  the  most  likely  remedies  to  use 
for  her  recovery.  Among  other  things,  he 
had  suggested  that  the  company  of  *  young 
folks '  might  be  what  she  needed,  and  he 
had  insisted  that  she  should  come  and  stay 
at  Monkswood  for  a  '  spell,'  in  the  cheerful 
society  of  his  young  folks. 
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Tbis  being  all  that  Mr.  Basset  had  to 
communicate,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain remarks  about  the  live  stock  on  his 
farm,  which  Mr.  Bretherton  had  visited  to- 
gether with  him  in  the  afternoon,  Idalia  was 
thankful  to  have  the  flow  of  his  garrulity 
(for,  when  once  he  had  overcome  a  prelim- 
inary difficulty  in  getting  up  steam,  Mr. 
Basset  was  a  great  talker)  interrupted  by 
the  advent  of  a  second  visitor.  This 
proved  to  be  the  rector  of  Upton,  and 
before  that  gentleman  had  been  very  many 
minutes  in  the  house  he  was  followed  by 
his  curate,  Mr.  Heath,  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  young  man,  who,  in  secret, 
nourished  a  hopeless  admiration  for  Miss 
Bretherton.  That  it  was  a  hopeless  one 
he  had  recognised  through  the  firm,  but 
kindly,  manner  in  which  Idalia  had  check- 
ed his  very  first  attempt  to  give  it  ex- 
pression. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  clergymen  depart- 
ed, with  a  promise  to  come  again  in  the 
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course  of  an  hour  (neither  of  them  had 
yet  breakfasted),  in  order  to  consult  with 
Peleus  and  herself  as  to  the  best  steps  to 
be  taken  for  continuing  the  search,  when 
Idalia  caught  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs 
trotting  up  the  avenue. 

The  horseman  turned  out  to  be  Colonel 
Shillito,  who,  disturbed  by  Mr  Percival's 
midnight  visit,  had  been  unable  to  sleep 
agaiij,  and  who  had  ridden  out  thus  early 
with  the  same  sympathetic  motive  which 
had  actuated  the  kindly  inquirers  by  whom 
he  had  already  been  forestalled. 

That  the  world  is  not  such  a  hard  place, 
nor  human  nature  so  selfish  and  pitiless, 
as  some  pessimistic  philosophers  are  in  the 
habit  of  representing  it,  the  young  Bre- 
thertons,  at  all  events,  were  being  supplied 
with  ample  proof. 

After  a  little  talk — fruitless,  so  far  as 
any  feasible  suggestion  respecting  the 
missing  man's  whereabouts  was  concerned 
— Colonel    Shillito     invited     himself     to 
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breakfast,  and  begged  that  it  miglit  be 
served  early.  This  claim  on  her  hos- 
pitality (Idalia  was  too  much  her  father's 
daughter  not  to  accord  it  a  hearty  and 
instantaneous  response)  bad  a  happy  effect 
in  drawing  the  poor  girl  for  brief  space 
out  of  her  anxious  absorption. 

Leaving  the  room,  she  gave  orders  that 
the  morning  meal,  of  which  she  herself 
stood  sorely  in  need,  though  she  did  not 
recognise  the  fact,  should  be  at  once  pre- 
pared. Then  she  ran  upstairs  to  wash 
and  to  change  the  gala  dress  which  she 
still  wore,  and  which  looked  so  unsuitable 
to  the  hour,  and  impressed  her  (now  that 
she  was  sufficiently  collected  to  observe  it) 
a^  so  wretchedly  incongruous  with  the 
state  of  her  feelings.  In  her  plainest  and 
warmest  winter  gown — for  misery  had 
made  her  feel  chilly — she  presently  de- 
scended, and  was  just  about  to  re-enter 
tlie  morniug-room,  where  she  had  left 
Colonel  Shillito,  when  once  more  the  hall- 
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bell  rang.  Oa  the  qui  vive  of  expectancy, 
the  poor  girl  flew,  with  a  beating  heart, 
to  answer  the  summons  herself.  But  it 
was  not,  alas!  the  lost  father,  for  whom 
she  now  seemed  to  have  been  watching  for 
weary  days  or  weeks.  This  time  it  was 
Victor  Mc'Nicoll  who  appeared. 

^I've  only  just  heard,'  began  the  young 
man,  showing  no  surprise  at  finding  that 
it  was  Tdalia  herself  who  had  let  him  in — 
*  I've  only  just  heard  this — this  strange 
news.     Can  it  be  true?' 

Idalia  drew  him,  without  speaking,  into 
a  small  reception-room  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  hall.  Then  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  and  put  out  both  hands  to- 
wards him. 

'  Oh,  Victor,  find  him  for  me !  Find 
him  for  me  !'  she  cried,  suddenly  giving 
way,  and  shedding  the  relieving  tears 
which  had  refused  to  come  all  through 
that  long  night  of  anguish. 

or?  o 

Victor   seized  the   outstretched   hands, 
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and  held  them  in  a  firm  supporting  clasp. 

'  Idalia,  I  will/  he  said  ;  *  I  will  find  him 
if  I  have  to  seek  the  whole  earth  through  ! 
But/  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  and  in 
altered,  tremulous  tones,  *  surely  there  is 
no   reason   to   feel    so   greatly   alarmed  ? 

Tell  me,   my tell  me  just  what  has 

occurred.  I  hardly  waited  to  listen  at 
home  to  what  they  were  saying.' 

And,  for  a  little  time,  the  young  man 
did  not  listen  now^  though  he  appeared  to 
be  doing  so,  to  the  explanations  which 
Idalia,  with  a  curious  new  hopefulness  in 
her  mind,  had  commenced  to  pour  forth. 
He  still  held  in  a  gentle,  but  strong,  grasp 
the  hands  which  quite  unconsciously  she 
had  left  in  his  own  ;  but  his  heart  was 
beating  so  violently  that  he  almost  feared 
his  companion  must  hear  its  heavy  thuds. 
To  him  the  last  few  moments  had  revealed 
a  priceless  secret.  That  sudden  spou: 
taneous  appeal  to  him  for  help,  Idalia's 
use  of  the  Christian  name  which  she  had 
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never  given  him  before,  that  instinctive 
oonfidenGe  which  she  seemed  to  possess  in 
his  identifying  himself  with  her  griefs  and 
interests — all  struck  Victor  as  facts 
pregnant  of  delicious  meaning. 

So,  likewise,  did  the  trustful  way  in 
which  she  had  given  him  her  hands,  and 
in  which  she  now  stood  looking  up  into 
his  face,  with  the  large  tears  shining  in 
her  lovely  dark-fringed  eyes.  It  was  all 
Victor  could  do  to  prevent  himself  catch- 
ing her  to  his  breast,  and  pouring  forth  an 
impassioned  avowal  of  the  love  which  had 
so  long  secretly  burned  in  his  own  heart,  and 
on  which  this  unconscious  betrayal  of  an 
answering  affection  on  her  part  had  now  act- 
ed like  oil  upon  the  flames.  The  conviction, 
however,  that  Idalia  would  be  deeply  shock- 
ed by  so  untimely  a  disclosure,  and  that 
she  was  herself  utterly  unsuspicious  of  all 
that  her  manner  had  revealed,  fortunately 
saved  the  young  man  from  committing  so 
flagrant   a  mistake.     Of   his   own  accord 
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he  presently  released  her  hands,  and,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  will,  bent  his  attention  to 
listen  to  what  she  was  saying.  He  had 
not,  however,  caught  either  many  words 
or  the  sense  of  them,  when  the  interview 
was  broken  in  upon  by  Peleus.  The 
young  fellow  had  heard  the  opening  of 
the  entrance-door,  and  had  come  to  see 
who  was  the  new  visitor,  as  also  to  an- 
nounce to  his  sister  that  breakfast  was 
now  ready. 

As  a  matter  of  course  Victor  was  invited 
to  join  in  the  meal ;  and  when,  by-and-bj^ 
Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Mr.  Heath  returned, 
and  the  party  had  been  farther  augmented 
by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bretherton's  steward 
— a  man  of  the  name  of  Brook — the 
question  at  issue  was  seriously  grappled 
with  :  where  and  how  was  the  missing  man 
to  be  sought  ?  Naturally,  as  it  appeared 
to  everyone,  the  primary  and  most  impor- 
tant point  was  to  discover  the  identity  of 
the    individual    who    had     brought    that 
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message,  which,  whatever  its  purport  or 
object,  had  been  successful  in  luring  poor 
Abner  from  his  home.  To  this  end  James 
was  again  summoned  and  subjected  by  the 
conclave  of  gentlemen  to  a  close  and 
rigorous  examination.  It  ended,  however, 
in  their  eliciting  merely  what  the  man  had 
stated  on  the  previous  night,  i.e.,  that  the 
visitor  had  been  a  'big,  hulking  fellow/ 
w^hose  face  he  had  been  unable  to  see, 
whose  voice  and  figure  he  had  failed  to 
recognise,  and  who,  he  fancied,  was  a 
stranger  to  the  neighbourhood.  In 
addition  to  this,  James  could  only  repeat, 
as  he  did  over  and  over  again,  an  unavail- 
ing regret  that  he  had  '  bothered  about  that 
stupid  window,'  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
hall  near  his  master. 

In  this  direction,  then,  nothing  further  be- 
ing forthcoming  that  might  serve  for  their 
guidance,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  thoroughly 
scour  the  whole  country  around. 
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This  task,  after  arranging  a  systematic 
plan  of  procedure,  and  bidding  Idalia  keep 
up  heart  and  hope,  the  kind  friends  who 
had  gathered  around  her  departed  to 
execute — Peleus,  of  course  taking,  as  on 
the  previous  evening,  his  share  in  the 
exploration. 

As  for  Idalia — afraid  to  leave  the  house 
lest  her  father  or  some  tidings  of  him 
might  arrive  in  her  absence,  yet  unable  to 
rest  within  doors,  she  wandered,  like  an 
unquiet  spirit,  hither  and  thither  through 
the  grounds,  and  in  and  out  of  the  wood 
at  the  back  of  the  house. 

It  was  a  clear  bright  morning,  and  all 
nature  seemed  to  be  full  of  newly-awaken- 
ed life.  The  tall  trees  in  the  wood  were 
swaying  gently  in  the  breeze,  rustling 
their  tender  green  foliage  softly,  and 
keeping  up  a  hushed,  rhythmical  accom- 
paniment to  the  music  of  a  hundred 
birds,  spending  a  glad  honeymoon  amidst 
their   branches.     From  a  wheat-field  not 
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far  beyond,  a  lark,  springing  now  and  theD, 
would  carrol  bis  way  up  to  the  pale  blue 
sky.  The  hedges  around  the  wood  were 
festooned  with  honeysuckle  in  full  leaf, 
whilst  their  banks  underneath  showed  a 
mass  of  starry  white  blossoms.  In  the 
wood  itself,  carpeted  with  verdant  moss, 
the  wild  hyacinth,  with  its  long,  spear-like 
leaf  and  its  fragrant,  bell-shaped  flower, 
had  almost  ousted  the  yellow  lent-lily  and 
delicate  anemone  which  had  held  the  stage 
before  it ;  and  the  whole  gleaming,  sha- 
dow-crossed ground  shimmered  with  a 
lovely  turquoise  sheen,  as  the  pendant 
blossoms  bent  and  swayed  before  the 
wand. 

For  poor  Idalia,  however,  there  was  no 
joy  nor  beauty  to-day  in  the  sweet  sounds 
and  sights  of  early  summer.  The  winter 
of  distress  in  her  soul  was  more  potent 
than  all  these  thiogs.  Subjective  realities 
had  deadened  her  perception  of  objective 
nullities.     For  the  moment  the  outer  world 
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had  become  a  blank,  and  Idalia  could  hard- 
ly have  told  whether  there  was  snow  or 
sunshine  around  her. 

Once  in  returning  from  the  wood,  after 
one  of  ber  brief  rambles  through  it,  Idalia 
met  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  going  there  to  look 
for  her. 

Since  his  engagement  to  Dora  McNicoll, 
the  young  baronet  had  almost  ceased  to 
visit  at  Monkswood.  Idalia  and  he  had 
met  very  seldom,  and  when  they  had  met 
a  curious  constraint  had  marked  their 
intercourse — at  least  on  the  young  man's 
side. 

But  this  morning  there  was  neither 
stiffness  nor  reticence  in  Sir  Arthur's 
manner,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  her  with 
hurried  steps. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Bretherfcon,  is  it  true — this 
about  your  father?'  he  asked,  excitedly. 
*  What  can  I  do  ?  How  can  I  help  you  ? 
My  time,  my  property,  my  life,  everything 
I  am  or  have,  is  at  your   disposal.     Only 
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tell  me  what  I  can  do !'  be  cried,  forgetting 
in  his  passionate  sympathy  with  her  anguish 
all  his  w^onted  precaution,  and  letting  the 
love  which,  so  far,  his  best  efforts  had  been 
powerless  to  slay,  shine  out  of  his  eager 
eyes  and  tremble  in  his  agitated  tones. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  engrossing 
anxiety,  Idalia  could  not  but  recognise  the 
thrill  of  emotion  in  his  accents,  and  under- 
stand what  had  brought  it  there.  Love  is 
a  passion  not  easily  hidden,  especially  from 
the  object  of  it,  and  long  ago  Idalia  had 
more  than  suspected  that,  although  Arthur 
Ledsom  had  offered  his  hand  to  Dora 
McNicDll,  she  it  was  who  possessed  his 
heart. 

A  vivid  colour  rose  for  a  moment  to  her 
cheeks,  and  the  blush  instantly  reflected 
itself  in  Arthur's  face.  Then  in  a  few- 
words — words  which  in  the  utterance  of 
them  recalled  the  poor  girl  to  a  full  sense 
of  her  wretchedness — Idalia  explained  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  Sir  Arthur,  linger- 
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ing  no  longer  in  the  presence  that  was 
dearer  to  him  than  any  other  on  earth, 
hastened  away  to  spend  himself  in  her 
service. 

Alone  again,  Idalia  re-commenced  her 
restless  wanderings,  racked  with  sus- 
pense, tortured  by  wild  alarm  (which  she 
increased  by  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
imaginary  horrors),  and,  above  all,  smit- 
ten with  heart-breaking  remorse  in  that 
she  had  allowed  her  own  pleasure  to  take 
her  yesterday  from  her  father's  side. 

*  Oh,  if  I  had  not  left  him  !  If  only  I 
had  not  left  him  !'  was  the  cry  which  in- 
wardly she  had  been  repeating  all  the 
night  through,  and  which  now  kept  forc- 
ing itself  at  intervals  from  her  lips. 

In  this  way  the  morning  passed  slowly 
awav.  Afternoon  and  evenino^  followed 
it,  broken  only  by  a  succession  of  new 
visitors,  and  by  the  return,  one  after  an- 
other, of  the  searchers — each  of  whom 
had  set  out  on  his   mission  animated  by 
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the  hope  of  being  the  one  to  unravel  this 
strange  myster}^,  but  who,  one  and  all, 
had  to  present  themselves  to  Idalia's  silent, 
piteous  interrogation  crest-fallen  and  un- 
successful. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


IDALIA    IN    DESPAIR 


A  WEEK  later  Idalia  Bretherton — a  mere 
ghost  of  her  former  self — sat  waiting  for 
her  brother  to  finish  his  breakfast.  The 
hour  was  a  late  one,  but  Peleus  lingered 
over  his  meal,  professing,  as  he  partook 
of  it,  to  be  studying  the  morning  paper. 
In  reality,  however,  he  was  studying  his 
sister's  face  over  the  edges  of  it — a  frown 
knitting  his  hand'some  brows,  and  an  ex- 
pression compounded  of  angry  impatience 
and  of  half-reluctant  compassion  on  his 
countenance. 

*  Idalia,'   he  broke  forth,  suddenly,  lay- 
ing down  the  newspaper  and  pushing  his 
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chair  from  the  table,  '  are  you  never  going 
to  try  to  be  a  little  more  cheerful  ?  What 
good  does  it  do  to  mope  and  brood  like 
that  ?  You  only  make  yourself  ill,  with- 
out its  being  of  the  least  use  to  anyone.' 

Idalia  looked  up,  but  she  did  not  rouse 
herself  from  the  listless,  drooping  attitude 
which  spoke  so  plainly  of  hopeless  dejec- 
tion. There  were  dark  circles  round  her 
eyes  and  hollows  in  her  cheeks.  The 
poor  girl's  features  seemed  to  have  shrunk 
altogether,  and  her  face  to  have  grown 
smaller — all  but  the  large  violet- blue  eyes, 
which  by  contrast  appeared  larger,  and 
which  were  full  of  a  still,  pathetic  anguish 
that  set  the  beholder's  heart  aching  to 
contemplate. 

*  Peley,  I  think  it  will  kill  me !'  she 
answered,  calmly,  with  nothing  of  that 
fevered  excitement  in  voice  or  manner 
which  had  marked  the  first  fall  of  the 
calamity.  This  now  had  all  gone,  and  in 
its   place    there    had   succeeded    the    dull 
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quietude  of  despair — less  wearing,  per- 
haps, in  its  immediate  effects  upon  the 
physical  frame  than  those  alternations  of 
suspense  and  disappointment,  but  not  less 
to  be  feared  in  its  consequences  should 
the  cause  thereof  endure.  '  If  he  had  but 
died  in  my  arms,'  she  went  on.  *  If  I 
could  only  have  nursed  and  watched  by 
him,  I  could  have  borne  it.  But  not  to 
know — not  to  know  v/hat  the  end  has 
been  !     That  is  the  horror  of  it.' 

'  But  what  makes  you  so  sure  that  he 
is— is  dead,  Idalia  ?'  demanded  her  brother. 
*  I  don't  believe  it  myself.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  believe  it.  Wait  for  the 
answer  to  the  telegram,  dear ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  do  try,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for 
your  own,  not  to  give  way  like  this.  Your 
father  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  world. 
You  surely  owe  some  consideration  and 
affection  to  me.  And  if  you  are  going  to 
wear  that  death's-head  and  cross-bones 
aspect   for   ever,'    he    added,    petulantly, 
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*  you'll  be  a  cbarming  companion  for  a 
fellow.' 

Idalia's  only  reply  to  this  remark  was  a 
look ;  but  it  was  a  look  which  caused 
Peleus'  eyes  to  fall  beneath  her  own. 

'  At  any  rate,'  he  subjoined,  taking  up 
his  paper  again,  'you  might  try  to  keep 
up  your  spirits  until  we  hear  from 
America.' 

*  Until  we  hear  from  America!'  echoed 
Idalia,    moved   to    a   passing   impatience. 

*  How  can  you  pretend,  Peleus,  to  believe 
for  one  minute  that  he  can  have  gone 
there  ?  You  biow  you  don't  believe  it  ! 
Would  he  have  left  us  without  one  word  of 
w^arning?  Would  he  have  set  off  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  without  even  a  hand- 
bag ?     What  folly  ! — what  wretched  folly  1' 

She  got  up  from  her  seat,  shaken  out  of 
her  lethargy  by  the  transitory  anger  which 
this  suggestion  always  produced,  and  walk- 
ed towards  the  window.  Within  a  foot  of 
it,  however,  she  stopped  short,  uttering  a 
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startled  exclamation.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  casement  a  face  had  met  her  view.. 
It  was  a  young  face,  and  a  girl's  face,  but 
one  that  was  almost  as  greatly  changed — 
almost  as  much  like  a  faded  shadow  of 
what  it  had  once  been — as  her  own. 

Idalia  threw  up  the  window. 

^  Susan  "Basset  ?  Is  it  really  you^  Susan  ? 
Poor  child !  how  ill  you  look  I'  she  cried, 
forgetting  her  own  sorrows  for  the  moment 
in  a  rush  of  sympathy. 

But  Susan  paid  no  attention  to  her 
inquiries.  She  peered  past  Idalia  into  the 
room. 

'  Is  he  there  ?'  she  asked. 

'  He  ?  Who  ?'  repeated  Idalia.  *  Oh, 
Susan  !  whom  do  you  want  ?  Have  you — 
have  you  any  news  for  us  ?' 

"Tis  Mr.  Percival  I  want.  He's  there 
behind  you.  I  want  him  to  come  out  and 
speak  to  me,'  replied  Susan. 

'  You  want  me  V  Peleus  laughed,  with  a 
very  forced  amusement.     ^  All  right!     De- 
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lighted,  I'm  sure  !     I'll  be  with  jou  in  an 
instant,  Miss  Basset.' 

'  No,  no !  come  in  here,  Susan,'  inter- 
posed Idalia.  '  Why  don't  you  come  into 
the  house  ?  You  know  something  about 
my  father.'  (Catching  at  straws  of  possi- 
bility, Idalia  had  given  up  considering  the 
likelihood  or  unlikelihood  of  any  vehicle  of 
information.)  '  I  believe  you  know  some- 
thing about  my  father,  and  /  must  hear 
it,  as  well  as  my  brother.  I — I  am  quite 
prepared  for  the  worst,  Susan.' 

'  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
father — not  the  least  thing,'  protested 
Susan.  '  'Tis  Mr.  Percival  I  want.  'Tis 
just  something  between  him  and  me.' 

'  Really  ?  How  extremely  flattering  !' 
commented  Peleus,  sotto  voce  for  his  sister's 
benefit. 

Then  hurrying  out,  in  fear  lest  Susan 
should  further  commit  herself  or  him,  he 
drew  the  girl  away  from  the  house.  Idalia 
remained  where  she  was,  leaning  her  head 
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against  the  window-frame,  and  watching 
their  retreating  figures,  but  with  an  ab- 
stracted, unseeing  gaze.  Already — con- 
vinced that  it  bore  no  reference  to  that 
one  subject  of  profoundest  concern — she 
had  ceased  to  feel  the  slightest  curiosity 
about  Susan's  visit,  or  as  to  what  business 
she  could  have  with  her  brother. 

Mind,  as  well  as  body,  had  suffered, 
poor  girl,  through  the  long  strain  she  had 
undergone,  and  but  for  one  secret  source 
of  support  and  comfort — scarcely  recog- 
nised by  herself,  but  still  there,  like  the 
red  embers  in  the  heart  of  a  fire  that 
seems  to  be  dead,  keeping  life  and  warmth 
and  potential  brightness  alive — Idalia 
might  so  have  succumbed  to  her  misfor- 
tunes as  absolutely  to  lose  her  reason. 

For  nothing — not  a  sign  nor  trace — had 
yet  been  discovered  of  her  father — that 
father  whom  she  loved  with  an  ardent 
devotion,  such  as  it  is  fashionable  in  fic- 
tion to  represent  as   appropriate  only  to 
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the  relations  of  lovers,  but  wbicb,  in  real 
life,  happily  develops  itself  sometimes  in 
connection  with  the  close  and  tender  ties 
of  blood. 

Had  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up,  poor  Mr.  Bretherton  could  not 
have  disappeared  more  completely  and 
mysteriously.  The  '  hulking  fellow,'  more- 
over, whom  James  had  described  as  the 
bearer  of  that  fateful  letter,  might,  so  far 
as  appeared,  have  been  a  figment  of  the 
servant's  imagination,  for  not  a  soul  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  had  either  seen  him 
that  night  or  seemed  able  to  recognise  the 
bald  description. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  it  had  at  once 
been  concluded  that  the  missing  man 
could  not  have  wandered  far  upon  foot, 
and  the  strictest  inquiry  had  been  directed 
towards  discovering  and  tracing  any 
vehicles  that  had  been  abroad  on  that  wet 
and  stormy  night.  With  the  exception, 
however,    of    a    milk-shandrey    returning 
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from  High  Radston,  and  belonging  to  a 
small  farmer  whom  everybody  knew,  only 
one  other  convej^ance  had  been  seen. 
About  that  conveyance  a  good  deal  of 
suspicion  had  been  aroused,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  be  felt ;  but,  unfortunately,  all 
efforts  to  trace  it  to  a  destination  had  fail- 
ed, notwithstanding  that  those  efforts  had 
been  undertaken  principally  by  the  lost 
man's  own  son  as  his  share  in  the  work  of 
investigation.  The  conveyance  in  ques- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
spring-cart,  the  hinder  portion  of  which 
had  been  covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  It 
had  first  been  noticed  by  Molly  Osbourn, 
one  of  Mrs.  Basset's  strapping  maid-ser- 
vants, who  had  been  to  post  a  letter  at 
that  country  post-office  before  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  Miss  Hester  Courteney's 
clandestine  correspondence. 

Molly  had  overtaken  the  cart,  and  had 
passed  it  very  near  to  the  entrance  of 
Monkswood  Hall.     That  had  been,  so  far 
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as  she  could  judge,  about  a  quarter  past 
eight,  and  about  a  quarter  to  nine  the 
landlord  of  the  public-house  yclept  '  The 
Griffin,'  going  to  his  door  to  inspect  the 
weather,  had  observed  the  same  cart — or, 
at  least,  a  cart  ^Yith  a  tarpaulin  cover 
gleaming  wet  in  the  light  of  his  bar-win- 
dow— passing  towards  Upton — that  is,  in 
an  exactly  contrary  direction. 

Neither  Molly  nor  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, could  describe  the  driver,  who  had 
worn  a  mackintosh  coat,  with  the  collar 
pulled  up  into  his  neck,  and  a  waterproof 
hat  drawn  down  over  his  face  and  pro- 
vided with  ear-flaps.  But  that  he  was 
not  a  particularly  large  man,  and  therefore 
not  identical  with  James's  'hulking  fellow,' 
was  the  impression  of  both  witnesses. 
To  conclude  the  matter,  this  cart  had 
been  traced  as  far  as  a  tiny  hamlet  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the  parish 
of  Upton,  where  it  had  been  seen  by  one 
person.      After  that,    it    seemed   to   have 
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disappeared  as  completely  as  Mr.  Brether- 
ton  himself  had  done. 

In  this  quarter  then,  no  less  than  in 
every  other  whereto  inquiry  had  been 
directed,  baffling  failure  had  been  the 
sole  result.  It  had  been  felt  shortly  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  adver- 
tise freely  in  the  newspapers,  local  and 
provincial,  offering  a  heavy  reward  for 
any  information  likely  to  be  of  use,  and 
also  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.  In  addition  to  this,  on  a 
suggestion  made  by  Peleus  that  his  father 
might  possibly  have  returned  to  America, 
all  the  ports  whence  passenger  vessels 
ordinarily  sailed  had  been  visited  by  one 
or  other  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  devot- 
ed themselves  to  the  quest.  Further,  al- 
though poor  Abner's  name  appeared  on  no 
list  of  passengers  who  had  sailed,  or  were 
about  to  sail,  for  the  New  World,  a  cable 
message  had  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic. 
And  for  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  that 
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would  have  to  be  sent  forward  to  Clear 
Water  Valley  Idalia's  friends  were  now 
waiting,  certainly  without  much  hope. 
As  for  Idalia  herself,  she  regarded  the  very 
supposition  that  her  father  could  possibly 
have  taken  such  a  step  as  an  insult  to  his 
memory ;  and  to  mention  the  telegram  in 
her  presence  invariably  awakened  the  in- 
dignation which  she  had  shown  this  morn- 
ing when  her  brother  had  ventured  to  do 
so.  Her  own  fears  pointed  to  some  fatal 
accident.  Day  by  day  she  grew  more  sure 
that  her  dear  father  was  dead — that  never 
in  this  life  should  she  behold  his  kind  face 
again !  and  this  conviction,  striking  her 
with  a  fresh  pang  as  she  now  stood  leaning 
up  against  the  window,  abstractedly  watch- 
ing the  retreating  figures  of  Peleus  and 
Susan  Basset,  brought  a  rush  of  hot  and 
blinding  tears  to  her  eyes,  through  which 
she  ceased  to  discern  the  figures  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  POINTED  QUESTION. 

Meanwhile,  until  they  had  ^ot  far  beyond 
hearing  from  that  open  window  at  which 
Idalia  stood,  young  Bretherton  and  his 
companion  walked  forward  in  absolute 
silence.  It  was  Peleus  who  then  made  the 
first  remark,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
corresponded  well  with  the  darkened  look 
in  his  face. 

'  Well,  Miss  Susan,  I  must  say  that  this 
proceeding  on  your  part  is  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  one,'  he  observed ;  '  may  I 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  it  ?' 

Susan  glanced  at  him,  but  she  did  not 
quail,  as  she  once  might  have  done,  at  the 
sight  of  his  displeasure. 
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'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,'  she  rejoined, 
gravely. 

'So  jou  have  already  observed,'  ho 
retorted ;  '  but  there  were  other  ways, 
surely,  of  obtaininor  an  interview  without 
summoning  rae  through  the  window ! 
What  do  you  suppose  my  sister  will 
think  ?' 

'  I  don't  care  what  your  sister  thinks,* 
the  girl  answered,  but  there  was  neither 
boldness  nor  defiance  in  her  air,  as  the 
words  might  seem  to  indicate  ;  '  I've  just 
€ome  to  ask  you  a  question,  Percival,  and 
'tis  one  I  be  in  the  right  to  have  answered, 
so  you  must  please  tell  me  true,  plain  "  jes  " 
or     no. 

'  Humph  !  Pray  let  me  hear  the  ques- 
tion ?'  returned  the  young  man,  with  an 
expression  of  uneasy  irritability.  '  One 
would  suppose  from  your  aspect  that  it  was 
something  tragic.  Have  you  been  study- 
ing a  play,  Susan  ?' 

But  Susan  did  net  appear  to  understand, 
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or  even  to  hear  this  satirical  query.  She 
marched  straight  on,  without  speaking 
again,  until  they  had  reached  a  turn  of  the 
avenue  whence  they  could  not  so  easily  be 
seen  from  the  house.  Then  pausing,  she 
leaned  her  back  against  a  tree,  and  turned 
to  face  her  companion.  And  a  very  pretty 
and  touching  picture  she  made,  poor  little 
thing,  standing  there  with  her  golden  curls 
ruffled  by  the  breeze  and  streaming  over 
her  shoulder !  Her  childish  face,  round 
still,  but  almost  colourless,  looked  by  con- 
trast with  the  black  frock  and  hat  worn 
for  her  grandfather  even  fairer  and  paler 
than  it  really  was.  Her  little  rosebud  of  a 
mouth  was  set  with  a  stern,  determined 
look  that  sat  curiously  upon  it ;  whilst  at 
variance,  though  not  out  of  keeping  with 
that  expression,  appeared  a  pathetic  wist- 
f  ulness  in  the  deep  azure  eyes.  So  young, 
so  fair  and  sad  the  girl  looked,  that  even  a 
heart  of  stone  might  have  melted  at  the 
sight. 
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Peleus  Bretherton  had  not  much  heart 
to  speak  of,  but  even  he — startled  by  the 
effects,  as  he  knew  them  to  be,  of  his  own 
selfish  and  cruel  flirtation — felt  a  little 
moved. 

'  Well,  Susie,  I  am  waiting  for  your 
question  ?'  he  said  more  softly,  taking  one 
of  her  long  curls  in  his  hand. 

Susan,  however,  drew  it  instantly  away 
from  his  touch. 

'  Don't,  please  !'  she  requested,  peremp- 
torily. '  Percival,  what  I  want  to  knovv^ 
'tis  this  :  Have  you  quite  given  over  lov- 
ing me  ?' 

Annoyed  by  the  repulse  of  his  caress, 
Peleus  felt  his  softened  mood  changing. 
'  Really,  Susan/  he  exclaimed,  '  this  is  quite 
melo-dramatic  !' 

'  'Tis  seven  weeks  ago  and  two  days 
since  you  have  been  to  see  me,'  pursued 
SusaD,  regarding  him  with  a  steadfast,  un- 
wavering gaze. 

'It  is   very   kind   of   you   to    keep    so 
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accurate  an  account  of  mj  movements,' 
remarked  the  young  man ;  '  you  are 
aware,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  had  very 
important  matters  to  take  up  my  time 
lately  ?' 

'  But  not  for  seven  weeks/  said  Susan. 

Peleus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  an 
air  of  dismissing  the  subject.  He  had,  it 
was  true,  made  violent  love  to  this  girl. 
But,  however  she  might  have  taken  it,  the 
affair  to  him  had  never  been  a  serious  one, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  feel  bound  to  con- 
tinue it  against  his  inclination.  He  had 
grown  indifferent  to  the  amusement  now, 
and  he  meant  to  drop  it.  His  shrug  said 
this  as  plainly  as  possible. 

'  Why  should  I  call  to  see  you,  if  I  don't 
wish  ?' 

Susan  did  not  remove  her  fixed  gaze 
from  his  countenance. 

'  Percival,'  she  demanded,  abruptly,  '  be 
you  going  to  marry  Lady  Standon  ?' 

Young  Bretherton  started  and  coloured. 
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His  sang  froid  manDer  changed  at  last  to 
one  of  interest. 

'  What  makes  jou  ask  such  a  question  ?' 
he  inquired. 

*Aunt  Briscoe,  she  says  that  the 
servants  do  all  think  you  mean  to/  an- 
swered the  girl. 

'  Really  ?  I'm  much  obliged  to  the 
servants  for  canvassing  my  affairs,'  Peleus 
returned.  But  he  laughed  and  seemed 
pleased  rather  than  angry.  Even  to  have 
his  ambitious  hopes  spoken  of  by  the 
servants  as  possible  of  fulfilment  appeared 
to  raise  that  possibility  in  his  own 
estimation. 

'  I  fear,  little  Susan,  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  that  question,'  he  said,  smiling  on 
her.  '  My  meaning  to  have  the  lady  and  the 
lady's  meaning  to  have  ??z^are  not  necessary 
correlatives.' 

Susan  looked  as  though  she  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

'  You  could  not  marry  her  and  me,  too,' 
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she  returned,  gravely  ;  '  'tis  this  I  came  to 
ask  you,  Percival :  don't  you  want  to  marry 
me  now  ?' 

'  Upon  my  word  !'  protested  the  young 
man,  in  a  rallying  tone^  '  that  is  a  plain 
question,  Susan.  You  make  a  fellow  feel 
quite  bashful.' 

The  girl  made  a  gesture  of  contempt  or 
impatience. 

'Answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  please,'  she 
urged. 

'  Hang  it !  N'o,  then,  if  you  will  have 
it !'  said  Peleus,  crossly. 

It  had  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  she 
could  look  paler,  but,  for  a  moment, 
Susan's  face  grew  almost  ghastly. 

*  Did  you  nevei^  mean  what  you  said, 
then  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice  of  con- 
centrated emotion ;  '  didn't  you  call  me 
your  little  wife  many  and  many  a  time  ? 
And  didn't  you  swear  as  you  loved  me  and 
didn't   you — kiss  me  ?' 

'  To   be    sure   I  did !'  Peleus   laughed 
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again.  *  Don'fc  you  know,  Susan,  that  any 
man  will  kiss  a  pretty  girl  if  she's  willing 
to  let  him  ?' 

The  remark  was  a  brutal  one,  and  its 
effect  upon  Susan  proved  singular.  For 
an  instant  the  poor  girl's  innocent  blue 
eyes  distended  in  a  wild  stare  of  surprise. 
Then  a  hot  colour  rushed  into  her  face, 
crimsoning  even  her  brow  and  neck.  She 
put  up  her  hands  to  cover  the  burning 
blushes,  ejaculating  *  Oh  !  oh  !'  but  unable 
to  get  out  another  word. 

A  sense  of  overwhelming  shame  and 
dismay  had  overtaken  her.  She  must 
have  behaved  shockingly  to  have  anyone 
sneer  at  her  in  that  horribly  disdainful 
way.  And  yet,  what  had  she  done  ?  Hoio 
had  she  behaved  badly?  He  had  sworn 
that  he  loved  her,  and  she  had  believed 
him.  She  had  thought  they  were  to  be- 
long to  each  other  for  ever,  and  so  she 
had  let  him  kiss  her,  and  she  had  thought 
no  harm  of  it.     Had  there  been  harm  in 
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it?  In  a  short  time  common-sense  came 
to  Susan's  relief.  No,  there  had  not.  It 
was  lie,  not  she,  who  had  behaved  badly. 
It  was  he  who  ought  to  be  feeling  ashamed 
and  disgraced.  She  put  down  her  handSy 
and  the  blushes  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
leaving  them  whiter  than  ever. 

*  YouVe  been  making  game  of  me,  then?*^ 
she  cried,  'you've  just  been  treating  me 
like  a  plaything  ?  Me,  Susan  Basset  V  she 
held  up  her  head  with  a  proud  little 
gesture ;  '  and  the  Bassets,  they  have  lived 
on  the  Fold  Farm  thousands  of  years. 
'Tisn't  as  if  we  was  common  people.  My 
father,  he'd  be  fit  to  kill  you  if  he  knew  !' 

Peleus  looked  somewhat  disturbed  by 
this  suggestion.  But  before  he  could  reply 
Susan  continued, 

*  But  you  needn't  be  afeard  that  I  shall 
tell  him,  or  anybody.  I  promised  I'd  say 
nothing  till  you  let  me ;  and  now — -now 
'tisn't  likely  I'd  let  anyone  know  I'd  been 
made  game  of.     But  I  did  love  you  so/ 
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she  went  od,  in  a  changed  voice,  'I— I 
just  worshipped  you.  And  all  the  while 
you  were  only  amusing  yourself.  You 
didn't  mean  anything  ?  Oh,  I  hate  you  ! 
You  be  a  liar,  and  no  gentleman  !'  she  con- 
cluded, in  passionate  scorn. 

Peleus  half-turned  on  his  heel. 

'  Upon  my  life,  you  are  a  dreadfully 
intense  young  woman,'  he  exclaimed,  '  but 
it  isn't  worth  while,  I  assure  you,  to  get 
into  such  an  excitement  over  the  matter. 
If  I  have  led  you  into  any  mistake  as  to 
my  intentions,  I  can  only  offer  you  a  very 
humble  apology.  Indeed,  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  Susan,  if  I  have  made  you  unhappy. 
But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  feel  so.  I 
— of  course  I  like  you  very  much  yet — 
immensely,  in  fact.  Don't  let  us  quarrel, 
Susan.  Shake  hands  and  be  friends — come, 
do.' 

*  Oh,  go  away  !  Go  away  I'  cried  Susan, 
with  a  motion  to  ward  off  his  approach. 
'  I  don't  care  for  you  one  atom  now.     But 
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I  don't  care  for  myself  either.  I — I  wish 
I  were  dead !'  She  broke  into  passionate 
sobs,  but  restrained  herself  speedily. 
*  You've  broken  my  heart.  You — you 
made  me  love  you  so  as  I  cared  for  nothing 
else  in  the  world  but  you.  And  now — now 
you've  thrown  me  away  like  an  old  shoe 
into  the  mud.  I  don't  care  to  live  any 
longer.' 

And,  without  another  word  or  look,  the 
poor  child  turned  to  leave  the  worthless 
scamp  who,  she  believed,  had  permanently 
blighted  her  young  life. 

Out  of  patience  with  her  vehemence,  yet 
anxious  to  part  with  the  girl  on  a  pleasanter 
footing,  Peleus  moved  forward  to  follow 
her.  As  he  did  so,  a  hatchet-shaped 
visage,  distorted  by  a  scowl  of  the  utmost 
malignity,  was  protruded  from  behind  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  some  few  yards  distant, 
and  a  huge  clenched  fist  was  shaken 
threateningly  in  his  direction.  Then 
Susan's  faithful  watch-dog,  who  had  been 
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a  hidden  spectator  of  the  entire  interview, 
shambled  forth  and  began  to  follow  his 
mistress. 

'  By  George  !  I'll  have  that  brute  shut 
up  in  an  asylum,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Bretherton !'  cried  Peleus,  enraged,  and 
alarmed  also,  by  the  expression  of  Luke's 
face.  *  Susan,  do  you  hear,  if  that  brother 
of  yours  ever  comes  into  these  grounds 
again,  I — I'll  see  that  it's  the  last  time 
he  is  able  to  do  so.' 

'  He'll  not  come  in  again/  Susan  replied, 
without  looking  round  as  she  spoke. 
^  Come  away,  Luke  !' 

Peleus  let  them  go.  The  sight  of 
Luke's  inflamed  and  hate-inspired  coun- 
tenance had  driven  away  all  desire  for 
reconciliation  with  his  sister.  Disgusted, 
irritated,  and  frightened  at  the  same  time, 
he  told  himself  that  he  wished  he  had 
never  seen  either  of  the  pair.  He  was 
tired  of  Susan  and  her  ridiculously  serious 
way  of  taking  his  love-making,  and  he  was 
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filled  with    a  shuddering  repugnance   to- 
wards the  '  softy.' 

By-and-by,  however,  though  he  could 
not  forget  the  spiteful  scowl  and  threat- 
ening gesture,  Peleus  Bretherton's  thoughts 
diverted  to  other  subjects.  Certainly  the 
young  man  had  a  great  many  other  things 
to  think  about.  How  many  of  them  were 
pleasant  things  ? 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SOME  EXCITEMENT  AT  THE  FLOUE-MILL. 

In  an  almost  direct  line  with  Mr.  Basset's 
farm,  across  the  intervening  meadows, 
which  fell  in  a  gradual  decline  towards  the 
river's  bank,  was  situated  the  house  and 
mill  of  Mr.  James  Carey,  flour-dealer. 
Measured  by  that  line,  the  distance  separ- 
ating the  two  dwellings  would  hardly  have 
made  half-a-mile;  but  by  following  the 
windings  of  the  narrow  cart-lane,  which 
formed  the  only  means  of  communication 
betwixt  the  mill  and  the  high-road,  that 
distance  became  nearly  doubled.  To 
young  legs,  however,  a  mile  is  not  of  much. 
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account  in  the  way  of  a  walk,  and  James 
Carey,  junior,  the  miller's  son,  had  made 
nothing  of  it  in  the  long,  pleasant  even- 
ings when,  his  ^  bosom's  lord  '  light  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  pretty  Susan  Basset,  he 
had  taken  his  way  to  the  Fold  Farm.  But 
since  his  love-dream  had  ended  in  a  rude 
awakening,  through  the  very  unequivocal 
refusal  of  Susan  to  listen  to  his  suit,  James 
had  contented  himself  with  visiting  the 
Fold  Farm  only  in  spirit.  In  body  he  had 
spent  his  evening  leisure  hours  at  home ; 
and,  as  a  means  of  curing  the  wound  in 
his  heart,  he  had  taken  to  cultivating  his 
head.  And  James  Carey's  head,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  well  worth  cultivation, 
both  as  regarded  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  contents. 

At  present,  the  study  wherewith  he  was 
principally  occupying  himself  was  political 
economy.  He  had  been  led  at  first  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  through 
reading   Smith's    '  Wealth   of    Nations,'  a 
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second-band  copy  of  which  he  had  picked 
up,  along  with  a  number  of  other  volumes, 
at  an  old  book-stall  in  London,  during  a 
business  visit  made  there  towards  the 
close  of  last  summer,  and  he  had  since 
devoured  several  works  of  a  kindred 
nature  lent  to  him  by  the  rector  of  Upton, 
with  whom  the  young  miller  was  a  great 
favourite. 

Just  now  James  was  deep  in  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  and  on  a  certain  evening  (two  days 
after  the  date  of  our  last  chapter)  he  had 
carried  his  book  out  of  doors  and  seated 
himself  upon  a  low  wall.  This  wall,  which 
enclosed  a  narrow  yard,  or  flagged  terrace, 
at  the  back  of  his  home,  was  washed  at 
its  base — or  rather  the  rock  that  served 
as  its  foundation  was  washed — by  the 
river. 

At  this  point,  where  the  mill  had  been 
built,  the  river,  though  not  very  broad, 
was  deep,  and  the  flow  of  the  water 
required  to  turn  the  big  wheel  had  been 
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artificially  strengthened  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  weir,  which  stretched  across  it 
from  side  to  side,  just  above  the  mill. 

The  house  and  the  mill  stood  a  few  feet 
apart  (having  only  a  narrow  passage 
between  them),  not  sufficiently  far  apart 
to  prevent  the  former  from  sharing  some- 
what in  the  dusty,  flour-besprinkled  aspect 
of  the  latter.  But  Tvhat  dust  there  was 
about  the  house  was  certainly  confined  to 
the  exterior  of  the  dwelling ;  for  Mrs. 
Carey  was  a  model  house-wife,  almost  too 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  a  speck 
of  dust  on  her  bright  furniture,  or  of  dirt 
on  her  spotless  floor,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
tolerated.  For  the  rest,  the  Careys  were 
Well-to-do  people,  whilst  their  style  of 
living  might  even  be  described  as 
luxurious. 

At  the  time  when  James  had  first 
repaired  to  his  favourite  seat  on  the  wall, 
the  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  horizon, 
and  before  long  a  golden  glow,  filling  the 
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air  and  reflected  from  the  river,  caught  his 
book  and  his  attention  at  the  same  moment. 
Closing  the  volume,  but  keeping  his  finger 
inside  to  mark  the  page  he  was  reading, 
James  watched  the  lingering  glories  of  sun- 
set, falling  as  he  did  so  into  a  reverie  that 
bore  no  connection  witli  the  '  Influences  of 
the  Progress   of  Industry  and  Population 
on  Values  and  Prices.'     Indeed,  when,  by- 
and-by,  nothing  was  left  of  the  gorgeous 
panorama  he  had  witnessed,  save  a  broad 
belt  of  crimson  erubescence  melting  into  a 
Claud-tint  yellow,  and  throwing  upwards 
feathery  streaks  of  a  paler  amber  into  the 
cold    sapphire  beyond,   the   young  fellow 
sighed  as  he  returned  to  bis  subject,  and 
found  that  it  had  for  the  moment  lost  all 
its  interest.     Anxious,    however,   to  make 
the  most  of  the  fast-waning  light,  be  strove 
to  fiK  his  attention  on  the  page,  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  doing  so  when  the  back 
door  opened,  and  a  stout,   comel}^  woman 
stepped  out  on  to  the  terrace. 
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'James,  lad,  thy  father  wants  thee  ta 
come  in  and  write  a  bit  of  a  note  to  Barns 
about  those  sacks.  He'd  like  'em  a  day  or 
two  earlier  than  they  was  ordered,  he  says, 
if  they  can  let  him  have  them.' 

'All  right,  mother,  I'll  be  in  directly/ 
answered  her  son,  raising  a  pair  of  clear 
hazel  eyes  that  were  exactly  the  colour  of 
her  own.  It  was  from  his  mother  that 
young  Carey  had  derived  his  good  looks. 
His  regular  features  were  the  counterpart 
of  hers,  only  cast  in  a  larger  mould,  and 
his  chestnut-brown  hair  was  scarcely  to 
be  discriminated  in  shade.  In  the  in- 
telligence of  their  expression,  moreover, 
the  two  faces  were  much  alike,  but  there 
was  more  mildness  and  good-nature  in  that 
of  the  son  than  of  the  mother.  '  I'll  be  in 
directly,'  he  repeated,  *  as  soon  as  I  have 
finished  this  paragraph.  But  the  letter 
can't  go  this  evening,  you  know,  so  there  is 
no  hurry.' 

'  You're    always    wanting    to    finish   a 
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paragraph ;  I  never  saw  sucli  a  lad 
for  reading!'  exclaimed  his  mother, 
coming  up  to  the  wall.  'But  you  didn't 
ought  to  strain  your  eyes,  James,  and 
you  won't  be  able  to  see  much  longer  i' 
this  light.  Dear-a-me,  how  high  the  river 
is!' 

'  Yes,  it  is  from  the  rain  last  night,  I 
suppose.     Good  gracious  !  what's  that  ?' 

The  question  referred  to  a  strange  sound 
which  had  suddenly  broken  on  the  ears  of 
both.  It  was  a  sound  that  seemed  to  be 
compounded  of  a  human  cry  and  a  wild 
beast's  howl,  and  each  moment  it  grew 
louder  and  more  strident. 

'  The  Lord  preserve  us  !'  ejaculated  Mrs.^ 
Carey,  ^  what  can  it  be  ?' 

'  There's  a  man  runninof  alono^  the 
river's  bank,  mother,'  reported  James, 
leaning  over  the  wall  far  beyond  his 
centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  embankment  beyond  the  mill ; 
'  he  is  coming  this  way,   but — I'm  afraid, 
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there  must  be  some  one  in  the  water  !  The 
fellow  keeps  stopping  and  looking  as  if  he 
meant  to  jump  in.' 

Mother  and  son  turned  simultaneously 
to  scan  the  rushing  stream,  but,  for  some 
seconds,  in  vain.  Then,  pointing  eagerly 
in  the  direction  signified,  Mrs.  Carey 
exclaimed, 

'  What's  yon,  James  ?  This  side,  look- 
'ee,  iK)t  far  above  the  weir — Why !  'tis 
only  the  branch  of  a  tree,'  she  concluded, 
answering  her  own  question.  '  Lor,  it  did 
give  me  a  turn.' 

The  object  designated,  and  at  which 
young  Carey  was  now  gazing  fixedly,  was 
certainly  the  branch  of  a  tree,  but  it  was 
not  only  that.  As  it  approached  the  weir, 
plunging  and  swerving  from  side  to  side, 
a  white  human  face  was  occasionally 
brought  into  view,  and  a  human  arm  was 
seen  to  be  thrown  across  the  log. 

'  Mother,  there  is  some  one  sticking  to 
it !'  cried  James,  '  I  believe  it's  a  woman. 
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Oh!  she'll  be  over  the  v»^eir  in  a  mo- 
ment !'  He  was  kicking  off  his  boots  as  he 
spoke. 

'  James,  what  are  jou  going  to  do  ?'  His 
mother  caught  at  him  .frantically.  But 
the  next  moment  James  had  left  his  coat 
in  her  hand,  and  he  himself  was  in  ihe 
river.  It  was  ten  years  since  he  had  last 
tried  to  swim.  Then  he  had  been  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  now  he  was  a  man  of  t\fenty- 
four.  But  James  had  not  stopped  to  con- 
sider whether  he  had  lost  the  art,  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  in  those  days  but 
barely  acquired.  As  the  log,  or  rather  the 
thick  branch,  to  which  a  mass  of  green 
foliage  yet  attached,  swept  over  the  weir, 
James  had  seen  beyond  doubt  that  it  was 
a  woman  who  clung  to  it,  and  he  had 
further  seen  that  it  was  a  woman  with 
golden  hair.  The  sight  of  that  golden  hair 
seemed  to  inspire  the  young  fellow  with 
preternatural  strength  and  courage.  He 
struck  out  boldly  up-stream,  but  the  force 
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of  the  current  was  so  powerful  that  he 
could  make  no  headway  against  it.  He 
managed,  however,  to  keep  himself  from 
being  carried  away,  and  also  to  steer  himself 
into  the  course  of  the  approaching  bough. 
In  an  agony  of  alarm,  which  paralysed  all 
power  of  movement  or  sound,  his  mother 
watched  until  she  saw  him  grasp  at  the 
passing  bough,  but  only  to  be  swept  away 
with  ft  and  its  previous  adherent.  Then, 
horror  loosened  her  tongue.  She  covered 
her  face  with  both  hands  and  screamed 
wildly  for  help,  her  shriek  being  echoed 
with  equal  wildness  by  an  individual  who 
had  just  burst  into  the  yard  at  the  top  of 
his  speed. 

But  James  Carey  had  not  been  swept 
away  very  far.  How  he  had  accomplished 
the  feat  he  could  never  himself  comprehend, 
but,  by  the  time  his  father  and  certain  other 
members  of  the  household  had  rushed 
forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  the 
young   fellow   had   scrambled   on   to   the 
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bank,  a  few  yards  below  the  bouse,  at  a 
point  where  the  swollen  river  had  risen 
almost  to  a  level  with  its  border,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  drag  her  whom  he  had 
rescued  after  him.  Leaping  the  fence 
which  separated  them,  Mr.  Carey  and  a 
young  man  who  acted  as  assistant  in  the 
mill  sprang  to  his  aid,  followed  by  the  still 
howling  and  shrieking  intruder  upon  the 
premises,  who  had  at  once  been  recognised 
by  everybody  as  the  unfortunate  Luke 
Basset. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  then,  that  the 
golden  locks  which  had  inspired  James 
Carey  to  that  effort,  of  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  success  had  been  almost 
miraculous,  belonged  to  Luke's  sister 
Susan.  By  the  united  exertions  of  the 
three  men,  the  poor  girl  was  soon  drawn  to 
the  ground.  Whether  she  were  dead  or 
alive  could  not  at  first  be  told,  for  poor 
Susan's  eyes  were  closed  and  her  face  was 
lividly  pale. 
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'  How  came  sbe  to  fall  into  the  water, 
Luke?  demanded  Carey,  senior,  whilst  his 
son,  indifferent  to  all  other  considerations, 
stooped  over  the  insensible  form,  breath- 
lessly endeavouring  to  discover  some  signs 
of  life. 

'  She  didn't  fall ;  she  throwed  herself  in  I 
She  thro  wed  herself  in, 'repeated  the  'softy' 
— '  and  LuJce  knows  luhy  /' 

And  though  questioned  closely  Luke's 
intelligence,  or  his  vocabulary,  proved  un- 
equal to  affording  any  further  information. 
However  pressed,  he  either  could  or  would 
do  nothing  but  reiterate  the  one  phrase — 

'  She  throwed  herself  in,  and  Luke  knows 
why,'  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last 
three  words. 

James'  examination,  meantime,  having 
convinced  him  that  life  still  lingered,  the 
half-drowned  girl  was  speedily  conveyed  to 
the  house.  There  Mrs.  Carey — who,  on 
perceiving  that  her  son  was  safe,  had  im- 
mediately recovered  full  possession  of  her 
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faculties — applied  herself  to  the  work  of 
restoration,  and  in  so  cautious  and  sensi- 
ble a  manner  that  the  vital  spark — which, 
in  sooth,  had  been  very  near  extinction — 
was  fanned  into  a  fitful  flicker.  In  a 
marvellously  short  time  Susan  was  in  a 
warm  bed,  still  insensible,  but  breathinor 
perceptibly,  whilst  James,  none  the  worse 
for  his  bath  in  the  river,  was  galloping 
down  the  lane  on  horse-back,  to  break  the 
news  of  her  accident  (as,  despite  Luke's 
asseverations,  he  considered  it)  to  Susan's 
parents,  and  afterwards  to  ride  on  for  a 
doctor. 

It  was  not  until  several  weeks  had 
elapsed — weeks  of  suffering  from  a  dis- 
located shoulder  and  other  injuries — that 
Susan  Basset  was  able  to  rise  from  her  bed 
in  Mrs.  Carey's  pretty  spare  room,  and  it 
was  still  later  before  her  reluctant  con- 
fessions confirmed  Luke's  statement  that 
her  fall  into  the  river  had  not  been  acci- 
dental.    Even  then  only  a  brief  and  shame- 

VOL.  III.  N 
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faced  admission  could  be  drawn  from  her. 
A  spoiled  child,  passionate  and  head- 
strong, though  possessed  of  a  sweet  and 
loving  disposition,  Susan  had  rebelled 
fiercely  against  the  disappointment  and 
misery  brought  upon  her  by  her  faithless 
lover.  In  the  hot  and  fiery  impatience  of 
early  youth,  which  knows  nothing  of  the 
liealing  influence  of  time,  she  had  been 
driven  (and,  alas !  her  case,  as  the  daily 
papers  show,  is  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tional one)  to  the  madness  of  suicide.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  she  committed  the 
frantic  act  than  Susan  had  as  frantically 
regretted  it.  As  the  cold  waters  had  closed 
over  her  head,  the  love  of  life  had  rushed 
back  to  her  heart,  and  in  an  instant, 
like  a  lightning-flash  of  revelation,  the 
•utter  folly  of  her  deed  had  been  made 
manifest. 

The  next  instant — for  she  had  not  as 
yet  been  carried  away  from  the  bank — 
Susan   had   clutched   at  the   overhanging 
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bougli  of  a  large  tree.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  bougli  was  one  that,  in  a  late  storm, 
had  been  partially  severed  from  its  trunk. 
The  poor  girl  felt  it  giving  way  beneath 
her  weight ;  but  she  struggled  to  pull  her- 
self up  by  it,  and  had  just,  as  she  thought, 
been  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  she 
had  fallen  back  with  a  plunge  into  the 
river,  the  huge  branch  over  which  she  had 
thrown  her  arm  coming  away  with  her. 
Instinctively  she  had  clung  to  the  branch ; 
but  as  she  felt  herself  swept  away  with  it, 
her  face  dipping  every  now  and  then  be- 
neath the  water,  and  the  rush  of  the 
swollen,  impetuous  torrent  in  her  ears,  she 
had  given  herself  up  for  lost.  Conscious- 
ness had  deserted  her,  and  she  had  known 
nothing  more  until  she  had  awakened  to 
find  herself  in  Mrs.  Carey's  white,  dimity- 
hung  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ANOTHER    STARTLING    EVENT. 

On  the  same  eveniDg  that  had  witnessed 
this  scene,  which  to  the  household  at  the 
flour-mill  had  certainly  proved  an  exciting 
one,  there  occurred  another  event  of  quite 
equal  importance  to  the  development  of 
this  story,  and  of  almost  equal  excitement 
to  one,  at  least,  of  the  actors  therein.  The 
hour  of  the  evening  was  considerably  later, 
and  a  moon,  three-quarters  full,  in  a  cloud- 
drifted  sky,  was  fitfully  illuminating  his 
path,  as  Victor  McNicoll  took  his  way 
across  the  fields  which  led  from  the  Upton 
Brook    Works  towards  Monkswood  HalL 
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Of  late,  Victor  had  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected his  business,  and  certain  matters 
demanding  his  personal  attention  had 
become  so  urgent,  that  he  had  compelled 
himself  to  go  down  to  his  coanting-house 
after  dinner  this  evening  in  order  to 
devote  a  quiet  hour  or  two  to  work. 
Satisfied,  however,  with  having  done  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  he  had  presently 
locked  up  the  offices,  where  he  had  been 
writing  alone,  and  come  away. 

The  visit  which  he  now  proposed  to  make 
at  Monkswood  would  be  the  second  for  the 
day.  But  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence. 
The  young  man  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
presenting  himself  there  two  and  even 
three  times  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 
And  although  during  those  visits  not  a 
word,  nor  scarcely  a  look  of  love,  passed 
between  him  and  the  young  mistress 
of  the  Hall,  they  had  grown  to  be  to  the 
latter  her  one  source  of  consolation  and 
support. 
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As  for  Yictor,  be  had,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, given  Idalia  a  promise  that  he 
would  iind  her  father  if  he  had  to  '  seek 
the  whole  earth  through.'  But  although 
he  had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
this  task,  letting  his  business  and  every 
other  object  in  life  become  subordinate  to 
it,  Yictor  had  already  begun  to  despair  of 
its  accomplishment.  It  had  been  easy 
enough  to  talk  of  'seeking  through  the 
earth ;'  but  having  by  this  time  sought  in 
every  spot  which  seemed  in  the  least 
likely  to  afford  success,  the  young  man 
was  at  his  wits'  end  where  to  extend  his 
search.  Without  clue  or  guidance  in  his 
wanderings,  the  earth  would  prove  a  pretty 
large  place  to  ransack. 

Nevertheless,  Yictor  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  relinquishing  his  purpose  or 
forfeiting  his  promise,  and  he  had  to-day 
telegraphed  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Courteney, 
begging  him  to  return  at  once  from  Italy,, 
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in  order  that  be  might  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  further  investigations.  But 
bow  or  where  to  set  about  them  ?  This 
was  the  question  which  he  was  pondering  in 
despairing  perplexity  as  he  hurried  along 
the  field-path,  little  imagining  that  every 
step  was  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  startling 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  last  field  was  gained,  and  wdth  ex- 
tended stick  Victor  was  groping  his  way 
towards  the  stile  which  would  take  him 
into  the  highway — for  the  moon  at  this 
juncture  had  disappeared  behind  a  heavy 
cloud,  leaving  him  in  almost  total  darkness 
— when  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  close  in 
front  of  him.  The  voice  was  one  he 
recognised,  and  he  was  just  about  to  utter 
the  name  of  its  owner  when  something:  in 
the  sense  of  the  words  he  had  caught 
arrested  the  exclamation. 

*  I  tell  you,  it's  a  risk  that  must  not  be 
!     It  is  dangerous  you  coming 
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about  here.  You  must  write.  You  might 
have  written  all  you  had  to  say  this 
evening/ 

'  Ay,  maybe  I  might ;  but,  you  see,  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  explain  just  how  'twas 
that  we  wanted  such  a  big  lump  of  money 
again,  afore  'twas  due.  Father,  he's  alius 
been  so  keen  set  on  getting  hold  of  that 
land,  and  now  'tis  in  the  market.  Woa ! 
woa,  there  !' 

The  final  interjections  were  accompanied 
by  a  restive  scraping  and  kicking  of  horse's 
hoofs.  Before  that  sound  ceased,  the 
moon,  suddenly  sailing  out  from  behind 
the  obscuring  cloud,  revealed  to  Victor 
McNicoll  the  picture  of  two  men  standing 
with  their  backs  against  the  stile,  about 
four  feet  in  front  of  him.  One  of  these  men 
held  a  horse  by  the  bridle  with  his  right 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other — a  deformed 
stump,  from  which  two  of  the  fingers  were 
missing — he  grasped  the  upper  rung  of 
the  stile.     Half-a-second  later,  Victor  had 
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crept  forward  on  the  grass — fortunately  he 
had,  in  the  darkness,  wandered  off  the  path, 
so  that  his  approaching  footsteps  had  not 
been  heard — and  was  crouching  stealthily 
beneath  the  hedge. 

This  action,  so  foreign  to  his  habitual 
instincts,  had,  nevertheless,  been  perform- 
ed intuitively,  without  reflection,  or,  at 
least,  without  conscious  reflection.  But, 
when  it  was  done,  the  young  man  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  well  done.  Under 
conceivable  circumstances,  eaves-dropping 
may  become  a  duty. 

*  Confound  that  animal !  Do  keep  him 
still.  We  can't  hear  if  anyone  is  coming 
along  the  road,'  resumed  the  voice  Victor 
knew. 

*  Well,  well,  I'll  be  going,  as  you  be  so 
narvous,  master.  We'n  pretty  well  settled 
everything,  I  think.  You'll  let's  have  the 
chink,  then,  to-morrow  ?' 

'  No  —not  to-morrov/ ;  the  day  after. 
We  don't  keep  a  sum  like  that  in  the  house, 
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my  good  fellow.  I  shall  have  to  get  it 
from  the  bank.  I'll  bring  it  to  you  the  day 
after.' 

'  What  time  about,  do  you  think,  sir  ?' 

'  I'll  take  the  train.  There's  one  a  little 
before  eleven  from  the  new  station.  I'll 
be  out  by  that.  But  we  must  make  other 
arrangements.  I  can't  be  seen  travelling 
that  way  again,  or  going  near  your  place. 
We  must  be  more  careful,  man.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  we're  bound  to  be  careful,' 
assented  the  other,  gruffly.  '  'Tis  a  bad 
business,  and  not  one  to  my  liking,  I  can 
tell  you !' 

'  How  is  he  ?'  demanded  the  more 
cultivated  speaker,  with  a  sort  of  reluctant 
hesitation.  *I  suppose  you  are  making 
him  as  comfortable  as  you  can  ?' 

'  Um  !  We'n  give  him  a  good  flock-bed 
and  heaps  o'  blankets  and  things ;  but  'tis 
a  dampish  nest  for  the  poor  bird,  and  he 
have  got  an  awful  bad  cough.  He  don't 
eat  nothing,  neither ;  an'  'tis  my  opinion  he 
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won't  live  long.     Perhaps  that'll  be  a  good 
job,  eh  ?' 

*  I  don't  know — yes,  perhaps  it  will — 
but ' 

*  Lookee  here,  young  master,  I  bean't  a 
soft-hearted  chap,  that's  certain,  nor  a 
strait-laced  one,  neither;  but  this  'ere, 
'tis  the  ugliest  stroke  o'  business  I  ever 
had  to  do  with  in  my  life ;  and  if  'twas  to 
do  over  again  I'm  blow'd  if  I'd  have  a  hand 
in  it !' 

*You  get  well-paid,  Cole;  and  you'll 
have  to  carry  it  through  now,  or ' 

*  Oh,  ay ;  you  needn't  get  into  a  funk. 
"We're  in  the  mess  now,  and  there  bean't 
no  help  for  it ;  we  knows  that  well  enough. 
But  you  don't  pay  us  none  too  much  for 
the  dirty  job.     Woa,  Sally  ;  quiet,  lass  !' 

'  Hush  !  I  hear  some  one  coming  up 
the  road.     Mount  quick.  Cole.     I'm  off  !' 

*  Don't  'ee  forget  the  chink — a  round 
hunderd,  mind  !     Good-night ;  and ' 

A  low   muttered   curse   completed   the 
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sentence;  and  in  another  minute  Victor 
knew  that  he  was  alone. 

Yet,  for  some  time,  the  young  man  did 
not  move,  excepting  to  seat  himself  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  been  crouching.  A 
kind  of  vertigo,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him — a  horror 
of  loathing  and  sickness.  Once,  in  some 
Continental  zoological  gardens,  Victor  had 
been  present  at  the  feeding  of  a  cage  of 
serpents,  and,  with  a  fascination  of  repug- 
nance, he  had  watched  a  small  boa  swallow 
alive  and  whole  a  pretty,  bright-eyed 
rabbit.  Then,  as  he  had  seen  that  living 
lump  distending  the  hideous  reptile's  body, 
he  had  turned  away,  physically  sick,  and 
filled  with  unutterable  disgust,  and  it  was 
much  such  a  sensation  as  that  which  he 
was  now  experiencing. 

By  a,nd  by,  however,  other  emotions 
succeeded  to  this — emotions  that  stirred 
him  to  movement  and  action.  Vaulting 
the  stile  now,  Victor  set  off  at  a  run — not, 
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however,  towards  Monkswood  Hall,  but  in 
an  opposite  direction.  Presently  he  turn- 
ed in  at  a  gateway,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  to  which  it  belonged — he  inquired 
for  Sir  Arthur  Ledsom,  and  marched  in 
without  awaiting  invitation. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

PELEUS  BRETHERTON  MAKES  AN  EXCURSION. 

From  the  moment  when  he  had  watched 
her  being  carried  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Carey's 
spare  room,  after  her  rescue  from  that 
watery  grave,  Luke  Basset  had  not  been 
permitted  to  see  his  sister.  He  had  been 
assured,  however,  over  and  over  again, 
that  Susan  would  very  soon  be  all  right, 
and  running  about  as  briskly  as  ever. 
But  Luke  did  not  believe  this  assurance. 
He  had  many  times  seen  kittens  and  puppies 
put  into  water  and  drowned,  but  they  had 
never  come  alive  again,  or  been  able  to 
run  about.  They  had  always  afterwards 
been  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
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Further,  Luke  had  just  lately  seen  his 
dead  grandfather  carried  off  to  the  church- 
yard ;  and  Susan's  face,  when  she  had  lain 
on  the  grass,  had  looked  exactly  like  that 
of  his  dead  grandfather.  Luke  was  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  the  assurance 
in  question  was  an  attempt  to  deceive  him, 
and  that  Susan  was  only  being  kept  in  bed 
for  a  little  while,  as  they  had  kept  his 
grandfather,  until  it  was  time  to  put  her 
into  the  ground. 

What  his  own  life  would  be  without  the 
object  of  his  semi-canine  devotion  poor 
Luke  had  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  realise. 
For  the  present,  every  force  and  faculty  of 
his  beclouded  intellect  was  bent  towards, 
and  stimulated  by,  a  certain  secret  purpose 
which  dominated  and  inspired  him.  To 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  it 
seemed  to  him  necessary  that  he  should 
regain  possession  of  a  treasured  article 
once  belonging  to  him,  but  of  which, 
several  weeks  ago,  his  father  had  deprived 
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him  on  account  of  some  ignorant  mischief 
he  had  been  led  into  committing  therewith. 
For  that  article  Luke  sought  high  and  low, 
with  the  cautious  cunning  of  idiocy ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  next  after  that 
which  had  followed  Susan's  unfortunate 
escapade  that  success  rewarded  his  efforts. 
Then,  with  the  article  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
triumphant  glee  in  his  half-witted  coun- 
tenance, Luke  left  the  house  and  took  a 
■walk  towards  Monkswood  Hall. 

There  was  only  one  turn  of  the  road 
between  the  two  dwellings  ;  and  as  Luke 
reached  that  turn  he  saw  Peleus  Brether- 
ton  emerge  from  the  lodge-gates  of  the 
hall,  and  step  out  quickly  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  *  softy's  '  eyes  twinkled  ; 
and,  emitting  a  low  chuckle  of  satisfaction, 
he  set  himself  to  follow,  keeping,  however, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  evidently 
not  wishful  that  Peleus  should  perceive 
him.  Bent  upon  executing  a  deadly 
revenge  (for   no   further   secret  need  be 
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made  of  the  matter)  upon  this  man,  to 
whom  he  believed  his  sister  owed  her 
death,  and  whom  he  had  himself  always 
hated  with  such  a  frenzy  of  dislike,  Luke 
was  now  prompted  by  his  half-brutish 
instinct  to  play  with  his  quarry  after  the 
manner  of  a  cat  or  a  tiger.  To  keep  him 
well  in  view,  and  to  handle  and  turn  over 
that  huge  clasp-knife  which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket,  was,  for  the  moment,  sufficient 
gratification.  Presently,  however,  after 
his  unconscious  prey  had  led  him  a  pretty 
long  chase,  Luke  was  subjected  to  a 
sudden  alarm  lest  he  was  about  to  escape 
him. 

Until  very  recently,  no  line  of  rail  had 
come  nearer  to  Upton  than  that  small 
branch  one  which  terminated  at  High 
Kadston.  But  within  the  last  few  months 
this  large  though  not  populous  parish  had 
become  enriched  by  the  possession  of  a 
tiny  station  of  its  own,  and  of  a  means  of 
travelling  up   to    London  without   going 
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round  by  the  market  town  sevea  miles 
distant.  The  iron  road,  which  afforded 
the  desideratum  of  civilisation,  had  been 
brought  from  a  junction  which  lay  at  right 
angles  with  Upton  and  High  Radston,  and, 
without  approaching  the  latter  place,  it 
passed  straight  on  to  the  sea-coast. 

Its  terminus  there  was  Shelving  Cove,  the 
spot  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  form- 
ed the  scene  of  Miss  Hester  Courteney's 
picnic.  This  little  branch  line — which  at 
present  showed  small  prospect  of  paying 
its  shareholders — owed  its  existence  chiefly 
to  the  exertions  of  an  enterprising  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  who  had  purchased  a 
good  deal  of  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and 
who  believed  that  they  had  discerned  cap- 
acities in  this  lonely  sea-side  spot  for  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place.  i\lready,  as  an 
earnest  of  its  coming  glory,  a  row  of  small 
brick  houses,  suitable  for  the  letting  of 
apartments,  was  in  process  of  erection  in 
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face  of  the  sloping  pebbly  beacb,  with  its 
tiny  jetty  and  few  scattered  fishermen's 
huts. 

It  was  to  this  new  station  on  the  line, 
which  communicated  with  Shelving  Cove, 
that  the  unconscious  Peleus  had  led  his 
pursuer,  and  here  it  was  that  the  latter 
suffered  a  pang  of  alarm,  in  view  of  what 
threatened  to  be  an  escape  from  his  ven- 
geance. For  when,  hurrying  at  last,  Luke 
gained  the  platform,  the  train,  with  Peleus 
in  it,  appeared  to  be  on  the  very  point  of 
starting. 

Stealing  cautiously  forward,  however,  he 
managed  to  slip  unobserved  into  a  third- 
class  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  train. 
Like  most  of  the  other  compartments,  it 
was  an  empty  one ;  and  greatly  excited  by 
this  novel  experience  (he  had  never  travel- 
led by  rail  before),  Luke  grinned  and 
chuckled  to  himself  when  the  train  moved 
off,  as  delisrhted  with  his  ride  as  a  child. 

His  attention,    however,  althougli  tem- 
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porarily  distracted,  was  by  no  means  divert- 
ed from  the  purpose  which  had  taken  such 
settled  possession  of  his  home  intellect, 
and  by  the  time  the  train  reached  the  ter- 
minus— having  stopped  at  two  other 
country  stations  on  the  way — that  purpose 
had  regained  its  full  ascendancy. 

Keeping  his  seat  until  he  had  seen 
Peleus  leave  the  station  at  Shelving  Cove 
by  a  small  wicket  gate,  he  slipped  from  his 
carriage  and  prepared  to  recommence  his 
hunt.  But  at  the  gate  he  was  unexpect- 
edly detained  by  the  demand  for  a  ticket. 
Poor  Luke  had  not  provided  himself  with 
this  requisite,  audit  was  a  longtime — -dur- 
ing which  he  was  fuming  with  insensate 
impatience — before  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  what  was  being  claimed  of 
him. 

By  slow  degrees,  howbeit,  the  idea 
dawned  upon  him  that  money  w^ould  settle 
the  difficulty  ;  and  producing  a  crown-piece, 
which   he   had    possessed    ever    since   his 
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tenth  year,  be  tendered  it  to  his  detainer. 
Then,  whilst  the  porter  (who  had  already 
made  out  where  his  lack-witted  interlocutor 
had  taken  the  train)  went  to  procure 
change  for  the  coin,  Luke  rushed  off  in  hot 
pursuit  of  his  game. 

Entirely  unsuspicious,  meanwhile,  that 
he  was  forming  the  object  of  such  pursuit, 
Peleus  had  turned  off  from  the  road  lead- 
ing down  to  the  embryo  town,  and  was 
now  following  a  narrow  path-way  that 
struck  across  some  fields.  This  path, 
which  he  had  traversed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  occasion  of  the  picnic,  brought  him, 
at  the  end  of  a  mile's  walk,  to  that  solitary 
farmhouse  beneath  the  cliffs  where  Charlie 
Nunnerley  had  been  taken  to  change  his 
wet  clothes  after  his  accidental  fall  out  of 
the  boat. 

Arrived  at  this  house,  Peleus  cast  a 
hasty  glance  around.  But  not  a  soul,  so 
far  as  he  could  perceive,  was  within  sight, 
and,  hurrying  up  the  flagged  walk  that  led 
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to  it,  be  tapped  at  the  door.  Almost  in- 
stantly it  was  opened  to  him. 

*  There  you  be,  sir !  We'n  just  been 
saying  'twas  about  time  you  was  due/ 
remarked  the  individual  who  had  admitted 
him.     '  Step  forrud  ;  father's  inside.' 

'  Ay,  come  in.  How  do  you  do  ?'  Mr. 
Peter  Cole  executed  as  he  spoke  a  sulky, 
ungracious  bow.  '  Did  'ee  meet  my  missus 
anywhere  on  th'  road  ?' 

'  No,'  answered  Peleus,  '  I  came  by  the 
fields.     But  I'm  glad  she  is  out.' 

"Twarn't  likely  we'd  let  her  stay  about 
th'  house,  and  you  coming  I'  retorted  the 
other.  'A  secret's  in  a  poor  way  for 
being  safe  if  it  gets  to  a  woman's  know- 
ledge.    I've  sent  her  on  a  message.' 

'You  think  she  has  no  suspicion  yet, 
then  ?'  demanded  Peleus,  with  an  anxious 
air.  The  young  man  was  looking  al- 
together haggard  and  wretched  this 
morning. 

'  If  she  has,  she's  been  too  wise  to  let 
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me  know  it,'  rejoined  the  amiable  hus- 
band. '  Reckon  she  knows  I'd  break 
every  bone  in  her  body  if  I  caught  her 
prying  into  what  doesn't  concern  her. 
Well,  master,  I  s'pose  you've  brought  the 
money  ?' 

*I  have.  But,  before  I  hand  it  over, 
I — I  ^ant  to  know,  Cole,  whether  he  is 
safe  ?' 

*  Safe  ?     He's  as  safe  as  nails.' 

'  But  I  must  be  quite  sure  of  it.     I 

The  fact  is,  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and 
whether  I'm  getting  nervous,  or  superstiti- 
ous, or  what,  I  can't  tell,  but  it  has  taken 
a  curious  hold  on  me,  and  I  can't  get  rid 
of  the  impression.' 

*  Dreamt  he'd  got  away,  did  'ee  ?'  asked 
the  elder  man,  laughing.  '  He'd  have  a  job 
to  do  it,  I  guess !' 

'  Yes.  I  dreamt  that  there  was  a  con- 
nection of  some  sort  between  the  vault 
and  those  caves  in  the  cliff,  you  know,  and 
that ' 
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'  Good  lack !  Why,  father,  did  you  ever?' 
exclaimed  the  younger  Cole,  in  unaffected 
surprise.  '  And  not  a  soul  knowing  it  but 
you  and  roe/ 

*  Then  there  is  such  a  connection  ?'  fal- 
tered Peleus,  turning  pale. 

'  'Tis  confounded  queer  !  But  I  only 
discovered  it  a  day  or  two  before  we  caged 
the  bird,' responded  the  son.  *And  there 
bean't  the  least  chance  in  the  world  of 
anyone  else  finding  it  out,  for  'twas  all  by 
accident  /  did.  Sure  enough,  though, 
there's  a  bit  of  the  rock  that  looks  just 
like  a  bit  of  a  rough  projection  ;  but  'twill 
slide  aside  if  you  push  it,  along  a  sort  o' 
groove  in  the  floor.  And  at  the  back  of  it 
there's  a  hole  that  you  can  creep  through  in- 
to a  passage,  wide  enough  and  high  enough 
to  stand  upright  in.  I  didn't  go  far  so  as 
to  see  where  it  led  to,  only  I  haven't  a 
doubt  it  does  lead  to  the  caves,  and  as  it 
was  used  in  smuggling  days  for  getting 
the   goods   slyly   into   the   house     under- 
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ground,  and  a  very  clever  contrivance 
'twas.  But,  my  stars,  how  you  come  to 
dream  of  it,  that's  the  queerest  thing  !' 

Peleus  Bretherton  sank  upon  a  chair,  an 
expression  of  utter  consternation  on  his 
face. 

'  He  has  escaped  !  I  am  lost !'  he  cried, 
wildly.     '  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  !' 

*  Fudge  !  Stuff  and  rubbish  !*  sneered 
Cole  senior.  'Why,  man,  he  be  fastened, 
up  wi'  a  dog  chain.  We  was  forced  to 
fasten  him  up,  so  as  he  shouldn't  knock 
on  the  door  or  make  noises  as  my  old 
woman  mis^ht  hear.  But  come  along 
down  to  th'  cellar ;  we'n  soon  settle  the 
question.  You  shall  see  for  yourself  whe- 
ther he  be  safe  or  not.' 

*No,  no,  I  don't  want  to  see  him,'  pro- 
tested Peleus ;  *  but  if  I  could  hear  his 
voice — I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could  hear 
bis  voice.' 

'  You're  safe  to  hear  him  when  you  get 
near  enough,'  muttered  Will  Cole,  the  son, 
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who  was  occupied  in  procuring  a  light. 
*  The  poor  old  chap's  got  an  awful  bad 
cough.  I'm  thinking  it  won't  be  long 
afore  we  find  some  use  for  that  secreb 
way  out  to  th'  sea  as  you  dreamt  about. 
Got  the  keys,  father?' 

Peter  Cole  growled  an  affirmative,  and, 
having  preceded  the  two  younger  men 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  and  along  a 
short  passage,  he  produced  a  couple  of 
large  keys,  with  one  of  which  he  unlocked  a 
black-painted  door.  '  We'n  got  to  keep 
the  missus  out  o'  this  here  cellar,  you  see 
— fear  her'd  hear  anything ;  and  I've  tell'd 
her  a  heap  o'  lies  'bout  what  I  was  using  it 
for.  You'd  ought  to  give  me  an  extra  fifty 
pounds  for  the  trouble  them  lies  is  to  my 
conscience.'  And  with  a  dull  cackling 
sound,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to 
a  laugh,  he  led  the  way  across  the  cellar 
towards  a  door  on  the  opposite  side.  Be- 
fore this  the  three  men  paused,  listening 
attentively ;  but   not   a   sound,    either   of 
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coughing  or  any  kind  of  movement,  greeted 
their  ears. 

'By  Jove!  Give  us  the  key,  father!' 
exclaimed  the  younger  Cole,  evidently  dis- 
quieted by  the  silence ;  and,  almost 
snatching  it  from  his  parent's  hand,  he  in- 
serted it  in  the  lock,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment had  passed  inside. 

'  'Tis  all  right !'  he  reported,  emerging 
again  immediately ;  '  he's  only  asleep. 
Come  in,  and  take  a  look  at  him,  sir.' 

Peleus  hesitated. 

'  He  may  awaken,'  he  said  ;  '  I — I  should 
not  like  him  to  see  me.' 

'Not  him;  he's  as  sound  as  a  top. 
Come  along.' 

Thus  urged,  young  Bretherton  followed, 
to  find  himself,  it  need  hardly  be  explained, 
in  that  vaulted  dungeon  described  in  a 
former  part  of  this  story.  On  a  sofa-bed 
at  the  further  end  lay  a  man  asleep,  but,  as 
Peleus'  eye  fell  on  the  man's  head,  he  gave 
vent  to  an  ejaculation  of  dismay.     That 
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prostrate  figure  was  not  his  father  !  For, 
despite  his  sixty-five  years,  poor  Abner's 
hair  had  been  brown  and  glossy  almost  as 
that  of  a  boy,  whereas  this  man's  locks 
were  white  as  snow  ! 

In  his  alarm,  Peleus  ventured  quite  close 
to  the  couch,  and  bent  over  to  look  at  its 
occupant.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of 
doing  so,  the  latter  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes. 

*  Peley  ?'    he  interjected,  springing  up  ; 

'  Peley,  my  boy,  I've  hed ' he  stopped 

short  and  looked  around.  '  No,  it  aint  a 
dream — It  amt  a  dream.  Oh,  my  son, 
may  God  forgive  you  !  May  the  Lord  not 
lay  this  heavy  sin  to  your  charge  !' 

Peleus  shrank  back,  bent  upon  making 
his  escape  from  the  vault.  But,  stepping 
in  front  of  him,  Will  Oole  barred  his  way. 

^No,  just  you  wait  a  minute,  sir,  now 
you  are  here,  and  tell  the  poor  old  chap 
about  his  daughter,'  he  said,  putting  out  a 
brawny,  muscular  arm.     '  He's  wanting  for 
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everlasting  to  know  how  she  is.     And,  by 
Jove,  you  shall  tell  nn  !' 

'Thank  you,  mister,  thank  you,'  said 
Abner,  gratefully ;  *  thet's  friendly,  and 
it's  feel  in'.  Peley,  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  beg 
you  to  let  me  out  of  this  yere  dreadful 
place,  because  I  know  it  wouldn't  be  of  no 
nse,'  he  went  on,  with  dignified  solemnity; 
'  but  ef  I  could  hev  died,  my  son,  to  hev 
saved  you  from  doing  this  dreadful  wicked- 
ness, I'd  gladly  hev  done  it — Lord,  yes,  I'd 
hev  done  it  gladly  !'  A  fit  of  coughing, 
that  seemed  to  rack  and  tear  the  sufferer, 
here  interrupted  him,  during  which  the 
wretched  Peleus  made  a  second  attempt  to 
leave  the  vault,  again  frustrated  by  his 
powerful  accomplice. 

*  Nay,  stay  a  minute,  Peleus ;  stay  a 
minute,'  gasped  his  father,  when  utterance 
once  more  became  possible;  'maybe  we 
-shall  never  meet  again  in  life,  I  sorter 
seem  to  feel  we  shan't;  an'  thar's  things 
— thar's  things  I  hev  on  my  mind  to  say  to 
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you.  But  give  me  time,'  he  went  ou,  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  his  brow  ;  '  I  don't  know 
whar  I  am,  Peley,  nor  I  can't  properly 
bethink  me  how  I  came  yere,  I  can't  make 
it  out  anyways.  But  the  strangeness  an' 
the  horror  on  it  all,  it  makes  me  by  times 
afeard  thet  I  may  lose  my  reason  before  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  take  my  life.  Seems, 
sometimes,  ez  ef  I  got  kinder  dazed,  an'  ez 
ef  the  darkness  of  this  place  hed  got  into 
my  brain,  so's  1  couldn't  think  of  nothin' 
nor  onderstand  nothin'.  But  it  ain't 
about  myself  I  wanted  to  talk,  not  to  you^ 
Peleus,'  he  added,  huskily;  '  it's — it's  some- 
thing about  Idalia — Give  me  time  ?'  He 
passed  his  hands  several  times  before  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  clear  his  sight.  Then,  all  at 
once,  he  appeared  to  recover  the  recollec- 
tion he  desired.  'Thet'sit!  Yes.  Peleus, 
you  wrote  me  a  letter,  an'  you  said  in  it 
thet  your  sister  had  met  with  an  accident. 
Was  thet  thar  letter  true  ?' 
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*Idalia  is  quite  well/  answered  his  son, 
with  sulky  reluctance. 

'Quite  well,  is  she?  Thank  God  for 
thet !'  murmured  the  father.  '  Then  the 
letter  wern't  true?  You  wrote  it  jest 
to — Oh,  my  poor  boy,  you  must  be  very 
onhappy  ?' 

Peleus  hung  his  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

'  You  are  bound  to  be  onhappy,'  resum- 
ed his  father ;  *  you  ve  sinned  agin  the 
laws  of  God,  an'  agin  the  laws  of  nature,  an 
you're  bound  to  suffer  fer  it,  an'  to  be 
punished  fer  it.  Thet  thar  it  will  come, 
Peley !  But  I'll  pray  fer  you,  my  son — 
I'll  pray  fer  you  till  my  latest  breath,  till 
the  Lord  sets  me  free  from  these  chains, 
thet — thet  you've  hed  me  fastened  up 
with  like  a  dog  !'  His  voice  shook  for  a 
moment,  and  a  visible  shudder  passed 
over  his  frame.  '  I'll  pray  thet  the  punish- 
ment may  not  be  too  heavy,  an'  thet  it  may 
bring  you  to  sorrow  an'  to  repentance.    But 
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T  want  you  to  give  me  one  promise,  Peley — • 
one  promise,  so  ez  I  kin  die  in  peace,  an* 
tliet  is,  thet  you'll  be  good  to  your  sister — 
to  my  poor  Idalia  !' 

Peleus,  to  whom  the  sight  of  his  injured 
father  was  intolerable,  a,nd  who  was  be- 
coming almost  maddened  by  this  interview, 
turned  furiously  on  the  younger  Cole, 
without  attempting  to  reply  to  Mr.  Bre- 
therton's  questions. 

'  Let  me  pass  !  You  villain,  let  me  pass, 
I  won't  be  kept  here  !'  he  broke  forth. 

*  Villain  be  I  ?  There's  a  pair  on  us 
then.  But  'tis  no  use  your  setting  on  me, 
sir.  You  shall  go  as  soon's  ever  you've 
answered  the  old  chap,  and  given  him  his 
promise — not  before.' 

There  was  a  determined  expression  in 
Will's  ill-favoured  countenance ;  and,  after 
a  glance  from  that  countenance  to  his  huge 
powerful  frame,  Mr.  Peleus  Bretherton  ap- 
peared to  decide  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour. 
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*  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  be  good 
to  mj  sister,'  be  muttered,  turning  to  bis 
fatber;  but  not  looking  at  bim.  '  Tbe 
question  is  a  needless  one.  You  know 
tbat  I  am  fond  of  Idalia.' 

'  Well,  I  bope  you  are — I  believe  you 
are !  An'  I'm  glad  you  kin  love  anyone. 
It's  a  little  leaven  ez  may  leaven  tbe  wbole 
lump,  maybe.  Ob,  Peleus — you're  goin'  ?' 
Mr.  Bretberton  bad  said  tbat  be  would  nob 
plead  witb  bis  unnatural  son.  But  life 
and  liberty  were  still  sweet  to  bim,  at  tbe 
age  of  sixty-five.  So,  also,  was  tbe  love 
of  bis  daugbter  and  tbe  fellowship  of  bis 
kind.  Was  be  to  be  left  here  to  die  like 
a  dog  in  a  bole  ?  A  despairing  wail  broke 
from  tbe  poor  man ;  suddenly  brought 
back  to  a  full  realisation  of  bis  horrible 
situation,  as  he  saw  the  reprobate  Peleus 
finally  moving  away,  and  no  longer  de- 
tained by  Will  Cole.  He  sprang  from 
bis  seat,  following  as  far  as  bis  chain 
would   allow,    bis   poor   tremulous  bands 
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held  out  in  a  dumb  agony  of  supplication, 
whilst  he  repeated  his  son's  name, — ^Peley ! 
Peley !' 

Pelous  turned  and  cast  one  glance  at 
that  pathetic,  imploring  figure.  Then, 
pushing  roughly  past  his  two  confederates, 
he  pressed  his  fingers  into  his  ears  and 
fled  with  blind  haste  to  the  upper  regions. 
In  the  sanded  kitchen  he  sank  panting 
upon  a  chair.  How  warm,  and  bright, 
and  cheerful  everything  looked !  How 
innocent  of  that  dark  tragedy  which 
was  taking  place  below !  Sunshine 
flooded  the  apartment;  there  was  a 
row  of  flower-pots  in  the  window,  green 
and  flourishing ;  bright  pewter  was  on 
the  walls,  shining  china  in  the  rack, 
and  a  pan,  simmering  on  the  hob,  emitted 
an  appetising  odour.  The  homeliness, 
the  cheerfulness,  the  utter  unsuspicious- 
ness,  which  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
aspect  of  this  pleasant  farm-house  kitchen, 
enabled  young  Bretherton  to  recover  some 
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degree  of  self-possession.  His  nerves, 
however,  had  by  no  means  regained  their 
ordinary  tone  by  the  time  the  two  worthies, 
who  had  tarried  to  lock  up  their  prisoner, 
rejoined  him.  Eising  hastily  on  their  ap- 
pearance, he  threw  down  the  money  he 
had  brought  for  them.  Then  explaining 
that  he  had  more  than  an  hour  to  wait 
before  he  need  set  off  to  catch  the  return 
train,  he  promised  to  come  in  again  to 
speak  with  the"m  before  he  left,  and,  refus- 
ing for  the  present  to  listen  to  a  word, 
passed  from  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  AWFUL  RETRinUTION. 

Eelieyed  to  find  himself  alone  in  the 
pure,  freah  atmosphere,  Peleus  Brether- 
ton,  on  leaving  the  farm,  turned  to  ascend 
a  grassy  slope  leading  up  to  the  precipi- 
tous cliffs  at  the  back  of  the  house.  His 
eyes,  as  he  walked,  were  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  his  step,  partaking  of  the 
agifcation  of  his  mind,  was  rapid  and 
uneven.  Not  for  worlds,  if  he  could 
have  avoided  it,  would  Peleus  have  faced 
his  suffering  and  outraged  victim.  He 
had  been  entrapped,  as  it  were,  into  that 
interview    through    which    he    had    just 
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passed,  and  the  effect  of  it  bad  been 
violently  disturbing.  If  by  any  possible 
sacrifice  of  property  or  of  ambition  the 
young  man  could,  at  the  present  moment, 
have  undone  the  vile  deed  which  he  had 
committed,  he  would  have  made  that  sacri- 
fice with  gladsome  alacrity. 

And  yet  it  was  not  pity  that  moved 
him,  nor  any  softening  of  the  heart  to- 
wards the  innocent  and  inoffensive  object 
of  his  cruel  atrocity.  Intentionally  to 
injure  a  person  is  the  surest  way  of 
awakening  dislike  to  that  person  ;  and,  if 
possible,  Peleus  now  hated  his  father  worse 
than  ever.  In  the  bitter  remorse  from 
which  he  was  suffering  there  was  no 
element  of  true  repentance.  Peleus 
regretted  what  he  had  done,  but  he 
regretted  it  for  his  own  sake.  The  experi- 
ment had  turned  out  ill.  He  had  planned 
to  get  rid  of  his  father ;  but,  instead  of 
succeeding  in  doing  so,  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
pushed   him  into  the  very  foreground  of 
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existence.  His  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  so  full  of  the  old  man  and  his 
mysterious  disappearance  that  they  could 
talk  of  nothing  else.  Idalia,  the  one  being' 
for  whom  he  entertained  any  real  affection, 
was  so  prostrated  by  the  blow  she  had  sus- 
tained, so  altered  from  her  old  self,  that 
Peleus  could  find  no  pleasure  in  her  society. 
As  for  himself,  who  could  describe  the 
constant  wearing  anxiety,  the  sudden 
pangs  of  dread,  to  which  he  had  become 
subject ! 

Again,  Peleus  had  lost  a  certain  pride 
and  self-complacency  which  had  formerly 
added  greatly  to  his  personal  happiness. 
When  his  poor  father  had  been  at  home, 
he  had  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
temning his  manners  and  despising  his 
speech  and  appearance.  Then  he  had  been 
able  to  flatter  himself  with  his  own  fancied 
superiority.  Now  he  had  been  forced  to 
recognise  that  his  ill-used  victim  towered 
above  him  colossal  in  worth  and  dignity. 
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ADgrily  resentful  of  the  conviction,  he  was 
yet  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  that 
he,  Peleus  Bretherton,  was  a  despicable, 
unnatural  scoundrel — a  caitiff  against 
whom,  if  his  deed  could  be  known,  the 
whole  world  would  cry  out  in  horror  and 
shame. 

But  need  the  world  ever  know  ?  And 
might  he  not  outlive  his  present  sense  of 
deofradation  and  wretchedness  ?  His 
father  would  soon  die — at  any  rate,  so  he 
had  seemed  to  think  himself — and  then  the 
danger  of  discovery  would  be  over.  The 
whole  thino^  micjht  be  buried,  and  done 
with,  and  forgotten  !  The  brightness  of 
the  morning,  the  lightness  of  the  clear, 
soft  air,  began  by-and-by  to  lift  the 
crashing  weight  from  the  young  man's 
spirits.  He  sat  down  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  cliff,  with  his  feet  dangling  over  the 
precipice,  and  gazing  out  over  the  blue 
expanse  below.  How  still  and  peaceful  it 
looked,  with  scarcely  a  wavelet  flecking  its 
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surface  !  And  how  soothing  was  the  low 
rippling  and  murmuring  of  the  tide  as  it 
broke  against  the  foot  of  the  rock  so  far 
beneath  him.  Away  out  in  the  horizon 
two  boats,  with  their  white  sails  full  set, 
were  slowly  vanishing  from  sight.  It  all 
looked  so  calm  and  restful  and  hopeful. 
Yes,  surely  there  was  room  for  hope? 
Things  were  bad  enough  at  present,  but 
the  evil  day  would  pass. 

This  wretched  excitement  about  the 
missing  man  would  die  away;  Idalia 
would  recover  her  spirits ;  he  would  bury 
the  memory  of  his  crime  in  oblivion  ;  and, 
now  that  he  should  have  no  temptation 
to  hatred  or  evil  feeling,  he  would  become 
a  better  man.  Peleus'  face  brightened. 
A  sudden  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream.  No,  he  told  himself,  he  was 
not  going  to  give  way  to  despair.  He 
would  have  patience  and  live  it  out,  and 
all  would  come  right.  Young,  rich,  hand- 
some, how  could  it  be  but  that  life  must 
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hold  for  him  infinite  possibilities?  Already 
that  white-haired  old  man  in  his  lonely 
dungeon  was  half  forgotten.  Peleus  actu- 
ally smiled. 

All  at  once  he  became  conscious  that  he 
was  no  longer  alone.  How  the  conscious- 
ness had  come  to  him  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  heard  no  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  over  the  soft  turf;  he  had  seen 
no  one  drawing  near ;  he  had  not  even 
noticed  the  fall  of  a  shadow  on  the  grass 
by  his  side.  Yet  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  was  some  one  behind  him.  Turning 
his  head  sharply,  he  discovered  that  this 
subtle  intuition  or  prescience  had  not  de- 
ceived him.  There,  at  the  distance  of  only 
a  few  feet,  stood  a  man  looking  down  on 
him  where  he  sat  with  a  strange  and  horri- 
ble ofrin.  The  man  was  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  and  his  frame,  loosely-knit  and 
awkward,  w^as  as  full  of  the  suggestion  of 
brute  strength  as  are  the  powerful,  clum- 
sily-hung  limbs    of  a  grizzly  bear.     The 
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shape  of  the  man's  face  was  angular,  his 
nose  forming  a  strikingly  prominent  fea- 
ture, whilst  the  chin  and  brow  retreated 
precipitately  backward. 

At  sight  of  this  man  Peleus  Bretherton 
became  positively  paralysed  with  terror. 
He  opened  his  lips,  but  not  a  sound  would 
come ;  he  tried  to  move,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  stir  a  limb.  As  plainly  as  though 
the  knell  of  doom  were  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  There, 
behind  him,  stood  the  avenger  of  blood, 
the  embodied  retribution  of  his  crimes.  A 
cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  him ; 
his  eyes  almost  started  from  his  head  ;  his 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  He 
held  out  his  hands  with  the  same  imploring 
gesture — the  same  dumb  appeal  for  mercy^ 
which  only  one  short  half-hour  ago  had 
been  fruitlessly  addressed  to  himself.  A 
mocking  laugh  was  the  only  response. 
Then,  throwing  down  a  knife  which  he  had 
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been  holding  open  in  his  hand,  the  idiot, 
Luke  Basset,  stepped  forward,  and,  with- 
out a  word,  lifted  the  unresisting  young 
man  in  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
child,  and  launched  him  into  space.  One 
shriek  of  anguish,  terrible  and  appalling, 
rent  the  air,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  splash,  and  all  was  again  still. 

Peering  over  the  cliffs,  then,  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  together  gleefully,  whilst 
he  emitted  an  occasional  low  chuckle  of 
satisfaction,  the  '  softy '  remained  gazing 
downwards  until  he  w^as,  in  his  turn, 
startled  by  an  approach — not,  however,  a 
silent  one. 

Glancing  in  the  direction  whence  certain 
excited  vociferations  reached  him,  Luke 
perceived  three  gentlemen  running  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  up  the  incline.  Their 
demonstrations  of  consternation  had,  very 
naturally,  been  called  forth  by  the  fact 
that  from  a  dog-cart,  which  they  had  left 
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in  the  lane  below,  these  gentlemen  had 
witnessed  the  dreadful  feat  just  performed 
by  the  irresponsible  man. 

As  they  drew  nearer  a  mutual  recog- 
nition ensued,  and  Luke  then  advanced  to 
meet  the  new-comers  with  an  expression 
of  high  delight  on  his  countenance,  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  they  had 
come  to  share  in  his  gratification. 

'  I  done  it  1'  he  cried ;  '  I  done  it !  Do 
'ee  come  and  look  at  'un  !  Our  Susie,  she 
throw'd  herself  in  the  water  along  of  he, 
and  now  I've  throwed  he  in!  And  when 
he's  took  out  he'll  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground.' 

For  Luke  this  speech  was  a  very  long 
and  voluble  one.  But,  to  his  intense 
astonishment,  his  explanation  evoked  a 
general  burst  of  execration.  Luke  fell 
back  crestfallen.  His  own  hatred  and 
abhorrence  of  young  Bretherton  had  been 
so  vehement  that  he  could  not  understand 
how   others    failed    to    regard    him   with 
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similar  sentiments.  The  disapprobation, 
however,  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  great- 
ly to  distress  the  poor  idiot.  Gentle  and 
submissive  in  his  own  family,  and  mildly 
good-humoured,  with  this  sole  exception, 
towards  everybody  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  the  unfortunate  young 
fellow  had  until  now  been  regarded  as 
perfectly  harmless.  And  now  that  his 
enemy  was  gone,  and  his  animosity  satis- 
fied, his  characteristic  amiability  and  weak 
inoffensiveness  of  nature  appeared  to  be 
reasserting  itself. 

Offering  no  expostulation  against  the 
burst  of  horrified  condemnation  where- 
with his  confession  had  been  greeted,  he 
shrank  away  like  a  chidden  child,  and  pre- 
sently disappeared  from  the  scene. 

Without  pausing  in  the  meantime,  the 
three  gentlemen,  who  were  Sir  Arthur 
Ledsom,  Victor  Mc^icoll,  and  Mr.  Heath 
the  curate,  having  approached  the  edge  of 
the  perpendicular  cliff,  were  now  looking 
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eagerly  over  it.  The  water  at  its  base, 
though  probably  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  depth,  was  singularly  clear,  and  from 
the  heights  on  which  they  stood  the  young 
men  could  see  perfectly  the  rocky,  sea- 
weed-covered bottom. 

Against  the  green  background  of  that 

seaweed,   moreover,   they  could   distinctly 

discern  the  white,  upturned  face  of  a  man. 

'Merciful    heavens!       He   is    dead,    of 

course  !'  exclaimed  the  curate. 

'  No,  look ;  he  is  moving !'  cried  Sir 
Arthur. 

'  It  is  the  tide !'  affirmed  Victor,  in  an 
awe-struck  tone.  'It  is  going  out.  He 
will  be  carried  away  !  See  !'  And,  as  he 
spoke,  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Peleus 
seemed  to  be  gently  lifted  by  invisible 
bands  and  borne,  with  a  soft,  swaying 
motion,  out  into  deeper  water,  where  it 
again  sank  to  the  bottom. 

'And  there  is  no  boat  about!'  broke 
forth  Sir  Arthur.     'If  there  had  been  a 
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boat,  we  could  have  signalled  to  it.  What 
in  the  world  are  we  to  do  ?' 

'  You  must  go  for  one,  Arthur,'  decided 
Victor.  '  Fly  like  the  wind.  Drive  down 
to  Shelving  Cove — you  won't  find  one 
nearer — and  make  the  men  bring  some 
grappling  hooks.  Heath  and  I  will  stop 
here  and  watch  the  body.  Quick  !  Run, 
man  !' 

Awaiting  no  further  urgency,  Sir  Arthur 
tore  down  the  hill  (as  his  friend  knew,  he 
was  a  fleet  runner)  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  dog-cart  was  being  driven  off 
at  a  gallop. 

'Don't  speak,  Heath,  just  for  a  few 
minutes  !'  becro-ed  Victor,  when  he  and  the 
curate  were  left  alone.  And,  throwing 
himself  on  the  grass,  he  lay  with  thoughts 
too  deep  for  utterance,  gazing  at  the  now 
indistinct  and  flickering  patch  of  white, 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  face  of  Peleus 
Bretherton.  But  he  was  not  able  to  gaze 
at  it  long.     Once  more  the  body  was  lift- 
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ed  by  a  swell  of  the  tide,  and  borne  out 
to  sea,  and,  long  before  Sir  Arthur  Led- 
som  returned  with  the  boat,  the  two 
young  men  were  unable  to  point  out 
where  it  lay.  They  managed,  however,  in 
answer  to  the  signalled  inquiries  of  the 
boatmen,  to  express  an  assurance  that  it 
must  have  been  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and,  once  having  been  made  to  un- 
derstand this,  the  boatmen  in  their  turn 
indicated  to  the  young  men,  by  a  series  of 
head-shakings,  shoulder-shruggings,  and 
other  telling  gestures,  their  well-founded 
conviction  that  any  attempt  to  search  for 
the  body  in  water  which  they  knew  to  be 
many  fathoms  deep,  would  be  merely  a 
futile  waste  of  time.  Pointing  shore- 
wards,  then,  towards  that  small  creek  not 
far  from  Peter  Cole's  farm,  where  the  little 
party  had  landed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
picnic,  the  men  emphasised  their  conviction 
as  to  the  futility  of  the  search  by  rowing 
off  in   that  direction,    whilst    Sir  Arthur 
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from     the      stern      beckoned      tliem      to 

follow. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Heath  and 
Victor  obeyed  the  sign ;  and  when  the 
young  baronet  sprang  to  the  ground  to 
rejoin  his  friends  he  informed  them  that 
he  had  already  made  arrangements  with 
the  seamen  which  would  ensure  a  careful 
watch  being  kept  all  along  the  coast  for 
the  return  of  the  body  with  the  incoming 
tide.  TVe  may  here  state,  however,  that 
although  the  arrangements  in  question 
were  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  watch 
prolonged  for  several  days,  the  mortal 
remains  of  Peleus  Bretherton  were,  so  far 
as  was  ever  known,  seen  no  more  by 
human  eye. 

'  But  now,  what  is  to  be  done  about  our 
business  ?  This  awful  affair  has  upset  all 
our  plans/  observed  Mr.  Heath.  ^  We 
can't  confront  that  poor  fellow  with  your 
discovery  now,  McNicoll,  or  catch  him  at 
the  farm.' 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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'  We  can  catch  his  accomphces  there/ 
returned  Yictor. 

'  But  we  have  no  warrant  to  search 
their  premises.  "We  were  depending,  you 
know,  on  taking  the  son  by  surprise.  I'm 
afraid  our  difficulties  will  be  increased  ?' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Yictor,  *  I  think 
they  will  be  greatly  lessened.  How  can 
those  villains  hold  out  when  they  know 
that  their  paymaster  is  dead?  Their 
motive  for  continuing  the  crime  is  gone/ 

*  Of  course  it  is/  assented  Sir  Arthur. 
*  And  in  other  ways,  too,  I  can  see  that 
our  course  will  be  simplified.  We  shall 
not  have  to  consider,  now.  how  the  father  s 
release  will  affect  the  son,  or  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Mr.  Percival.  That  difficulty 
has  settled  itself  in  a  fearful  manner.' 

'  Fearful  enough,  indeed  !'  echoed  Yictor. 
^  But  on  the  whole — I  daresay  you  will 
think  it  rather  dreadful  of  me  to  say  this 
— but  really  I  don't  see  how  his  loss  can 
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be  deplored,  and  I  consider  that  he  richly 
deserved  his  fate.  I  may  be  hard,  but 
when  I  think  of  the  suffering  he  has  caused 
poor  Ida — Miss  Bretherton — not  to  speak 
of  the  unutterable  infamy  of  his  act — I,  for 
one,  find  myself  unable  to  pity  him.' 

*  If  only  he  had  not  been  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  iniquity  !'  sighed  the  clergy- 
man. '  By  the  way,  where  is  that  unfortu- 
nate fellow  Luke  Basset  ?' 

'  And  how  in  the  world  did  he  get  here  ?' 
broke  in  Arthur.  '  He  must  have  followed 
poor  Bretherton,  and  come  by  the  same 
train.  But  who  would  have  believed  that 
he  would  have  had  the  sense  to  travel  by 
rail,  or  to  plan  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  It 
seems  like  a  deliberately  planned  act, 
doesn't  it?  And  what  could  have  been 
his  motive  ?' 

'  He  said  something  about  his  sister, ' 
observed  Mr.  Heath.  *  The  explanation  of 
this  new  mystery  lies  there,  I  imagine.' 

q2 
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'  All !  Do  you  know,  Victor,  whether 
there  has  been  anything  between  the  poor 
wretch  and  that  pretty  little  girl  ?'  asked 
Arthur.  '  Could  that  have  been.  You 
heard  about  her  fall  into  the  river  the 
other  day  ?  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  not 
an  accident?' 

'  Very  possible,  indeed,  I  think/  replied 
his  friend.  '  In  fact,  I  was  afraid  of  it  at 
the  time.  1  had  seen  reason  to  suspect 
that  Bretherton  had  not  been  behaving 
well  to  her.  How  mach  there  was  in  the 
affair  I  cannot  of  course  say ;  but  there 
must  have  been  enough  to  make  the  poor 
child  awfully  wretched,  or  she  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  suicide.  Luke's  motive  was 
plainly  revenge.' 

'  But  such  desperate  revenge  will  cost 
him  dear,'  said  Sir  Arthur.  '  He  will  have 
to  be  put  under  restraint.' 

'  Yes,  we  shall  have  to  look  after  that,' 
returned  Victor.  '  But,  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  get  on  to  Cole's  house.     I  am  im- 
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patient  for  the  release  of  our  poor  friend, 
dreadfully  impatient ;  and  so,  I  am  sure, 
are  you  both.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PRISONER  IS  RELEASED. 

The  distance  from  the  little  creek,  where 
Sir  Arthur  Ledsom  had  landed,  to  Peter 
Cole's  farm  was  only,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
short  one.  On  their  way  thither,  however, 
the  young  men  found  time  to  arrange  a 
certain  plan  of  procedure  in  respect  to  the 
task  they  had  before  them,  and,  also,  to 
appoint  Victor  McNicoll  chief  spokesman 
in  carrying  that  plan  into  effect.  Of  the 
three,  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  pre- 
viously visited  the  farm — the  only  one, 
therefore,  who  was  in  a  position  to  recog- 
nise any  of  its  inmates. 

And   Victor  not   only  recognised,    but 
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was  immediately  recoojnised  by  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Cole  family  who  responded  to 
his  knock  at  the  door.  This  was  Mrs. 
Cole  who,  only  a  few  minutes  before,  had 
returned  from  the  errand  upon  which  her 
husband  had  sent  her,  and  who  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  remove  her  bonnet.  Her 
recognition  of  the  young  man  was  testified 
by  an  inarticulate  ejaculation  of  surprise 
and  a  slight  curtsey. 

'  Good-morning.  Is  your  husband 
within  ?'  Victor's  tone  was  curt  and 
stern.  He  did  not  know  how  far  the 
woman  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  her 
relatives. 

'  Yea,  sure,  I  be  in,'  Peter  answered  for 
himself,  coming  forward  and  presenting 
his  unattractive  physiognomy  over  his 
wife's  shoulder.  *  What  might  your  busi- 
ness be,  sir  ?' 

'  We  will  come  into  the  house  and  tell  it 
you  there,'  rejoined  Victor  ;  *  our  business 
is  of  a  very  important  nature.' 
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'  Oh  !  Well,  step  forrud.'  The  invita- 
tion was  accorded  in  an  ungracious  fashion, 
and  with  evident  reluctance.  '  Be  it  some- 
thing about  that  land  o'  Freeman's  ?  Sit 
ye  down,  if  you  like,  all  on  ye — there's 
chairs  enough.' 

This  civility  was  silently  declined,  and, 
glancing  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
visitors,  Mr.  Cole  appeared  to  grow  a  little 
uneasy. 

*  Seems  to  me  that  I've  seen  'ee  afore, 
sir,  somewhere  ?'  he  observed  to  Victor. 

'  You  have  seen  me  here  before,'  said 
Yictor ;  *  several  months  ago,  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  I  was  here  with  a 
small  party  of  people,  and  we  were  taken 
down  by  your  wife  to  see  that  curious 
secret  vault  in  your  cellar.  If  you  would 
allow  them,  these  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
would  like  to  see  it  also.' 

'Oh,  they  would,  would  they?'  Mr. 
Peter  Cole's  face  flushed  crimson  with 
sudden  wrath,  or  alarm.     '  Then  they  just 
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can't  see  ifc !  So  there's  ray  answer 
plain.' 

'  "We  will  pay  you  handsomely,'  suggest- 
ed Sir  Arthur. 

*  You  couldn't  see  it,  not  if  you  paid  me 
fifty  pounds.  The  place  has  been  bricked 
up.  It  don't  exist  no  longer — so  there  !' 
He  got  up  as  he  spoke  from  a  settle  by 
the  hearth  on  which  he  had  seated  himself. 
'  And  if  that's  all  the  business  you  have, 
coming  into  a  man's  house  at  his  dinner- 
time, I'll  thank  you  to  take  yourselves  off,' 
he  added,  viciously. 

'  It  is  not  quite  all,'  returned  Victor, 
with  slow,  distinct  emphasis,  looking  direct 
in  the  man's  face  ;  '  if  your  vile  black  hole 
has  been  bricked  up,  what  have  you  done 
with  Mr.  Bretherton  ?' 

The  effect  of  this  unexpected  question 
was  startling.  Had  there  been  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  any  of  the  gentlemen's  minds 
as  to  Peter  Cole's  complicity  in  the  heinous 
crime    of    poor    Abner  s    abduction    and 
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imprisonmGnt,  his  present  look  of  guilty 
terror  would  effectually  have  removed  that 
doubt.  The  tell-tale  expression,  however, 
did  not  linger  long.  Quickly  recovering 
himself,  the  man  burst  into  a  loud  forced 
laugh. 

'  What  have  /  done  wi'  Mr.  Bretherton  ? 
He,  he !  That's  a  good  un !  And  who 
the  dickens  might  he  be  ?  Doant  know 
anybody  o'  that  name,  myself  ?' 

'  Don't  you  ?  Then  I  will  tell  you  who 
he  is.'  Victor  approached  and  stood  over 
the  man,  who  had  again  fallen  back  upon 
his  wooden  settle.  '  Mr.  Bretherton  is  the 
owner  of  Monkswood  Hall,  the  gentleman 
whom  you  and  your  son  contrived  to 
carry  off  from  his  home  nearly  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  whom  you  have  since  been  hiding 
away,  keeping  captive  against  his  will,  in 
that  horrible  place,  which  has  not  been 
bricked  up.  He  is  the  father  of  that 
young  man  who  came  here  this  morning 
and  paid  you  one  hundred  pounds  as  the 
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reward  of  an  action  for  which  jou  may 
perhaps  get  a  taste  of  penal  servitude  !' 

Victor  did  not  know  what  legal  punish- 
ment the  offence  had  actually  merited, 
but  he  added  this  threat  with  an  air  of 
conviction. 

Cole  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'Where's  Will?'  he  shouted.  And, 
rushing  to  the  kitchen  door,  he  called  out 
to  his  son,  who  was  at  work  in  a  yard  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  *  Will  ?  Will  ?  do 
'ee  come  in  this  minute  I  There's  a  lot  o' 
lunatics  broke  into  the  house.  Come  on 
in,  I  say !' 

Obeying  at  once,  Will  reappeared  wath 
his  father. 

*  Well,  what's  the  row  ?'  he  demanded. 

'  Oh,  Peter,  be  it  true  what  they  gentle- 
men say  ?' 

It  was  Mrs.  Cole  who  broke  in  wath  this 
question. 

Her  husband  turned  on  her  with  the 
fury  he  had  not  dared  to  expend  elsewhere. 
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'  You  get  out  o'  this  !'  he  commanded  ; 
'  be  off  with  'ee  !' 

'  No,  stay  here,  Mrs.  Cole.  We  may 
want  you,'  said  Victor. 

'  Be  off,  I  say  V  repeated  her  husband, 
'  cr ' 

A  menacing  gesture  completed  the 
sentence,  and  Mrs.  Cole  precipitately  fled 
from  the  apartment. 

'  She  is  innocent,  then,'  commented  the 
curate.     '  I  am  glad  of  that !' 

'Now,  what  be  it  all  about?  AVhat's 
the  row  ?'  again  queried  Will,  stretching  up 
his  burly  frame,  and  glaring  with  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  father's  angry  disquietude  at 
the  three  gentlemen. 

'  They  fools '  began  his  father. 

*  Let  us  waste  no  more  time,'  interposed 
Victor  ;  *  we  know  you  two  men  are  accom- 
plices with  young  Bretherton  in  the  illegal 
detention  of  his  father.  We  know  that  he 
came  here  this  morning  and  paid  you  a 
hundred  pounds.     We  know  that  the  poor 
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old  gentleman  is  at  present  in  this  house. 
We  have  come  to  take  him  away,  and 
we  don^t  mean  to  leave  the  house  without 
him.' 

For  several  seconds  Will  Cole  gazed  at 
the  speaker  with  open  eyes  and  gaping 
mouth.  But  he  uttered  no  exclamation, 
and,  excepting  by  that  involuntary  betrayal 
of  his  facial  muscles,  showed  no  sign  of 
alarm. 

'  You  seem  to  know  a  deal !'  he  ob- 
served, with  a  pretence  at  satire.  '  Make 
so  bold — who  might  have  told  'ee  that 
tale?' 

'  A  part  of  it  I  heard  from  young  Bre- 
therton  himself.' 

'  Zounds !'  ejaculated  Cole  senior,  who 
was  much  more  deficient  in  self-control 
than  his  son.     *  Can  he  have  blabbed  ?' 

^  Father,  you're  a  fool !'  Will  turned  on 
him  with  a  contemptuous  mutter.  '  Where 
be  he,  that  young  Bretherton?  Bring 
him  here,  and  let's  hear  what  he's  gotten 
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to  say  himself.  'Tis  all  a  big  lie,  darned 
rubbish !  Bring  un  here,  and  let's  see 
which  on  us  is  cracked,  you,  or  him, 
or  me  ?' 

*  Cole,'  rejoined  Victor,  with  impressive 
solemnity,  '  I  could  not  bring  him  here  if 
I  would.  Your  employer  is  dead.  He  has 
just  met  with  a  fearful  death.' 

*Good  lack!'  The  elder  Cole's  face 
turned  blue,  which  was  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  pallor  as  his  weather-beaten  com- 
plexion would  allow.  ^  Why,  what's  hap- 
pened him?'  he  faltered. 

'  He  has  been  thrown  from  the  cliffs 
above  there,'  pointing  in  the  direction. 
*  I  am  not  going  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances to  you,  though  we  know  who  did 
the  deed,  and  why  it  was  done.  My  friends 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  We  all  three  saw  the  dreadful  act 
committed.' 

'  What !— Why  !— Then,  'twas  murder?' 
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stammered  the  old  man.  '  Lor',  be  it  true  ? 
An'  dead — be  he  really  dead  T 

Mr.  Heath  and  Sir  Arthur  confirmed,  in 
a  manner  that  left  no  possibility  of  doubt  in 
their  hearers'  minds,  the  truth  of  McNicoll's 
assertion,  adding  the  information  that  the 
body  had  been  washed  out  to  sea. 

*  You  will,  therefore,'  resumed  the  latter, 
addressing  himself  particularly  to  Will, 
who  as  yet  had  spoken  no  word  in  response 
to  this  startling  communication,  although 
evidently  staggered  and  horrified,  ^  you  will, 
therefore,  never  again  see  your  paymaster 
in  life,  and  never  again  receive  a  single 
penny  for  the  continuation  of  your  villainy. 
Why,  then,  should  you  persist  in  it  ?  Yoa 
may  as  well  go  at  once  and  bring  up  your 
poor  captive.' 

Will  reflected  a  moment.  Then  he 
repeated,  doggedly, 

'  'Tis  all  a  big  lie.  I  tell  you,  we  hain't 
got  no  captive  to  bring  up.' 
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*  Very  well,  the  only  consequence  of 
your  obstinacy  will  be  that  we  shall  go 
straight  away  and  obtain  a  warrant  to 
search  the  premises/  observed  Sir  Arthur, 
who  could  no  longer  refrain  from  putting 
in  a  word. 

*  Air  right ;  go  away  and  get  your 
warrant,  and  then  you  can  search  the 
premises  as  much  as  you  like,  and  be 
blowed  to  you !' 

*  But,  Will,  hadn't  us  better — '  anxiously 
commenced  Peter. 

*  Sh  !'  The  son  stooped  and  whispered 
a  few  hurried  sentences  in  the  father's  ear. 
The  old  man's  countenance  changed. 

*  Ay,  ay,  go  and  get  your  warrant/  he 
said  ;  *  you're  welcome.  There  be  nobody 
here,  and  you'll  find  nobody.  So  be 
off  with  you.  We'n  nothing  more  to 
say,  good  or  bad,  and  I'm  wantin'  my 
dinner.* 

As  the  reader  will  probably  conjecture, 
the  idea  which  had  presented  itself  to  the 
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miDcl  of  the  younger  Cole  as  a  way  out  of 
their  difficulty — a  way  that  promised 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  their  crime 
for  his  father  and  himself — was  to  further 
secrete  Mr.  Bretherton  within  that  hidden 
passage  which  led  out  to  the  caves.  To 
do  this,  he  had  reflected,  would  be  easy 
enough,  as  would,  also,  to  remove  all  traces 
of  his  occupancy  from  the  vaulted  cellar. 
As  to  what  should  ultimately  be  done  with 
the  unhappy  victim  of  this  wretched 
conspiracy  in  which  they  had  taken  part, 
Will  left  that  for  future  consideration: 
to  deny  their  guilt,  and  to  conceal  the 
proofs  of  it,  had  been  his  first  instinct. 

But  then,  liow  much  did  these  gentle- 
men know  ?  How  much  bad  they  found 
out  about  that  hundred  pounds  ?  How 
had  they  come  to  suspect  Mr.  Bretherton 
of  being  here  at  all  ?  Although  he  thus 
tried  to  brazen  the  thing  out,  Will  was 
quaking  in  bis  shoes,  filled  with  inward 
trepidation. 

VOL.  in.  R 
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*  Oh,  men,  men  !  What  further  iniquity 
are  you  meditating?'  cried  Victor,  to 
whom  a  terrible  inference  from  their 
behaviour  had  involuntarily  suggested  it- 
self. '  Would  you  shield  yourselves  at 
the  expense  of — of  human  life?  Is  it 
possible  that  you  would  dip  your  hands  in 
blood?' 

^  No,  no !  You  shouldn't  say  such  a 
thing  as  that,  McNicoll !'  remonstrated  the 
curate,  shuddering.  '  That's  an  awful 
thing  to  say  1  Surely,  surely  the  men  are 
not  fiends  1' 

'  No,  we  bean't  fiends,  but  he's  a  fool,' 
retorted  Will,  glowering  on  his  accuser 
wath  an  expression  almost  malignant 
enough  to  have  made  the  term  seem 
appropriate. 

'  If  I  am  mistaken  I  am  only  too  glad  of 
it,'  resumed  Victor ;  *  but  your  whisper,  I 
am  certain,  meant  mischief.  However, 
you  can  have  neither  wish  nor  motive 
for  perpetrating  additional  villainy  when  I 
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tell  you  sometliing  that  I  am  about  to  do. 
This  is,  that  no  steps  will  be  taken  to 
punish  you  for  what  you  have  already  com- 
mitted. If  we  could  have  helped  it,  we 
should  not  have  given  you  the  relief  of 
this  assurance.  We  should  have  liked 
you  to  suffer  at  least  some  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  your  misdeeds.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  wasting  more  time  ;  so  now  I  tell  you 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  family — because 
we  could  not  expose  you  without  exposing 
that  poor  unfortunate  fellow  who  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  reproach  or  penalty, 
and  because  such  exposure  would  ruin  the 
happiness  of  his  sister's  life — you  will  be 
spared ;  you  will  not  be  prosecuted. 

'  Oh  !  Humph  !'  Suspicious  of  a  trap 
to  extort  confession,  Will  glanced  from 
one  to  another  of  the  young  men,  his 
face  a  study  of  alternating  hope  and 
fear. 

'  The  whole  thing,  I  assure  you,  will 
be   hushed    up.'   affirmed    Sir    Arthur,  in 

r2 
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confirmation     of     liis    friend's    unwilling 
assurance. 

*You  will  get  off  scot-free/  protested 
the  young  clergyman,  '  so  far  as  human 
vengeance  goes  ;  but  you  will  have  to  bear 
the  accusation  of  your  own  guilty  con- 
sciences, and ' 

'  There,  stow  that,  sir !  We  bean't  in  a 
church,  nor  you  in  a  pulpit.  We  don't 
want  no  preaching.  But  if  you  really 
mean  what  you  say ' 

He  paused,  still  disturbed  by  doubt. 
When,  however,  each  of  the  gentlemen 
had  reiterated  the  promise  of  immunit}'' 
so  reluctantly  accorded,  both  father  and 
son  became  convinced  of  their  sincerity, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  their  own  security. 

*  Well,  then,  I'll  go  and  bring  him  to  'ee,' 
exclaimed  Will ;  '  and  right  down  glad  I 
be  to  do  it!  'Twas  the  dirtiest  job  o' 
work  I  ever  had  a  hand  in  in  my  life, 
fiend  or  no  fiend !  And  I'll  breathe  a 
mighty  deal  easier,  I  can  tell  'ee,  once  that 
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poor  old  chap  be  out  of  the  house.  Give 
us  them  keys,  father.' 

'Ay,  ay/  said  the  old  man,  fuaibliuf^  in 
his  pockets.  '  And  you  see,  gen'l'men, 
'twarn't  so  much  our  blame.  When  that 
young  skunk  come  here  a-offering  us 
money,  and  the  whole  business  planned 
out  as  easy  as  you  please,  and  us  a- want- 
ing money  badly,  what  could  'ee  expect  ? 
Lor'  what  could  'ee  expect  ?'  His  ill- 
favoured  countenance  assumed  an  ino^ra- 
tiating  leer. 

*Bah!'  ejaculated  Sir  Arthur.  'Don't 
sicken  us  by  any  attempt  to  palliate  the 
atrocity,  man  !  'No  words  would  be  strong 
enough  to  express  what  we  think  of  your 
conduct.     For  goodness  sake  be  silent.' 

'  Ay,  hold  your  tongue,  father,'  urged 
his  son,  casting,  however,  a  vindictive 
glance  at  Sir  Arthur — "Will  Cole's  temper 
was  not  of  the  sort  that  could  bear  much 
fault-finding — *  let's  get  rid  of  'em  all  as 
sharp  as  we  can.' 
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He  hurried  off  towards  the  cellar  door 
which  opened  from  an  adjoining  back 
kitchen.  But  before  descending  he  re- 
turned for  a  moment. 

'  You'll  find  un  a  deal  changed/  he 
observed,  popping  his  head  back  into  the 
living-room;  *his  hair  be  turned  white, 
and  the  poor  old  chap's  got  a  baddish 
cough.  He  be  off  his  feed,  too,  and 
regular  out  of  sorts.  But  he'll  soon  come 
round  when  you  get  un  home,  I  make  no 
doubt.' 

Notwithstanding  this  preparation,  the 
shock  experienced  by  the  three  gentlemen 
when  poor  Abner  Bretherton,  half-sup- 
ported, half-dragged  by  the  powerful  Will, 
was  brought  into  their  presence,  was  very 
great.  It  became  still  greater,  however, 
when  they  presently  discovered  that  he  did 
not  recognise  them. 

'  How  d  ye  do,  stranger  ?'  he  murmured, 
accepting   Victor   McNicoll's    silently-ten- 
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dered  band,  and  making  a  feeble  effort  to 
smile. 

'"Why,  don't  jou  know  me,  Mr.  Bretlier- 
ton  ?  Ob,  you  must  know  me  !'  cried  tbe 
young  mau,  almost  in  tears. 

Mr.  Bretherton  passed  bis  band  over 
his  eyes.  Then,  without  replying  to  Tic- 
tors  question,  be  observed,  in  a  weak 
voice,  addressing  Will  Cole, 

'I  feel  sorter  dazed,  Jabez,  comin'  out 
o'  tbet  tbar  pit  ez  they've  dug  under  the 
mountains  to  orifc  diamonds.  It's  dark  an' 
it's  cold  tbar — freezin'  cold  it  is,  and  I 
couldn't  find  my  way  out.  Ef  you  hedn't 
come  for  me,  Jabez,  I  don't  know  when  I 
should  hev  found  my  way  out.  Peley,  he's 
thar,  too,  a-lookin'  for  diamonds.  But  he 
ain't  found  none  yet,  an'  he's  gittin'  put 
out  about  it — terrible  put  out.  Though 
I'm  his  father,  I  was  'most  afeard  of  him 
— he's  in  such  a  ragin'  passion,  Peley  is.' 

He  paused,  shuddering  visibly,  and  cast 
a  nervous  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
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^Come  to  the  fire,  Mr.  Bretberton? 
Bring  him  to  the  fire/  said  Victor.  ^  This 
is  awful  r 

*  He  has  lost  his  reason  !'  exclaimed  Sir 
Arthur.     '  Oh,  what  are  we  to  do  ?' 

'  Poor  Miss  Brethertou !  Poor  Miss 
Bretherton !'  sighed  the  curate. 

'  But  he  was  all  right  this  morning,' 
broke  in  Will  Cole.  *  'Pon  mj  word  and 
honour,  he  was  all  right  this  morning — 
wasn't  he,  father  ?' 

Cole,  senior,  supported  the  statement 
with  some  very  strong  language.  He  was 
afraid  that  this  new  complication  might 
bring  himself  and  his  worthy  son  into 
danger  again. 

'  'Tis  no  fault  of  ourn,  this,'  he  assever- 
ated. 'We'n  done  our  best  to  make  un 
comfortable.  It  must  ha'  been  with  seeing 
that  rapscallion  of  a  son.  That  be  what 
liave  turned  his  head,  Will,  if  so  be  'tis 
turned.' 

'  Then  he  lias  seen  his  son  ?'  asked  Sir 
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Arthur.  *  The  fellow  actually  had  the 
assurance  to  face  him  ?' 

'Ay,  he  spoke  to  him  this  morniDg,' 
answered  Will,  who  had  now  placed  Mr. 
Bretherton  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 
'  And,  as  father  says,  if  he  do  have  gone 
wroncr  in  's  senses,  'tis  that  done  it.  'A 
were  all  right  afore  that  darned  whelp  saw 
him.'  (Community  in  crime  had  evidently 
not  awakened  much  friendly  feeliug  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Coles  towards  the 
instigator  of  their  delinquency.).  'But, 
maybe,  'tis  just  a  passing  maze-like,  and 
he'll  come  to  himself  in  a  minute.' 

*  You  speak  to  him,  Arthur.  See  if  he 
knows  you,'  suggested  Victor,  in  a  whisper. 

But  poor  Mr.  Bretherton  did  not  know 
the  young  baronet. 

'Well,  no,  mister,  I  don't  jest  recollect 
your  name,'  he  replied,  apologetically,  in 
answer  to  Sir  Arthur's  gentle  interroga- 
tion. '  But  you're  welcome  to  Prospect 
Farm — welcome  as  roses  !     Sit  you  down, 
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do,  now!  Idalia,  she'll  be  in  by-an'-bye. 
She  an'  her  governess,  they're  out  a-ridin'. 

They — she — grandmother '  he  turned 

towards  the  fire,  growing  confused  in  his 
utterance. 

The  young  men  exchanged  silent  glances 
of  dismay,  and  for  a  couple  of  minutes  no 
one  spoke.  Then,  without  looking  round, 
Mr.  Bretherton  began  to  murmur  again^ 
apparently  to  himself, 

'  It's  cold — powerful  cold,  it  is.  I  be- 
lieve we're  a-goin'  to  hev  a  snow-storm. 
But  this  fire  it's  comfortin' — it's  comfor — ' 
All  at  once  he  slipped  forward,  and  would, 
if  Will  Cole  had  not  managed  to  grasp 
him,  have  fallen  into  the  fire. 

The  sudden  chans^e  from  the  darkness 
and  chilliness  of  that  damp  vault  to  the 
warmth  and  brightness  above  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  poor  old  man's  weakened 
frame;  and,  as  it  was  seen  when  he  was 
laid  back  in  his  chair,  Abner  had  swooned. 

At   the   suggestion   of   one  of  the  dis- 
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tressed  spectators,  Mrs.  Cole  was  instantly 
summoned ;  and  by  her  conduct  she  proved 
herself  a  true  woman — tender,  energetic, 
and  sensible — a  woman  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  than  that  of  being  united  to  a  brutish 
scoundrel  like  Peter  Cole. 

Asking  no  questions  respecting  the  in- 
sensible man,  and  even  forbearing  to  utter 
an  exclamation  at  his  condition,  she  at 
once  set  about  using  certain  old-fashioned 
restoratives,  which  were  happily  effectual 
after  a  time  in  bringing  the  patient  to 
himself.  Thereupon  she  ran  off  for  a  pan, 
and,  having  heated  some  milk  just  within 
boiling  point,  she  poured  it  out  in  a  cup, 
and  for  the  first  time  allowed  herself  to 
make  a  remark. 

''Tis  the  best  thing  in  the  world — hot 
milk  is,  for  anyone  as  is  weak  or  exhaust- 
ed,' she  observed.  '  He'll  come  round  now, 
poor  man,  you'll  see.  Do  you  think  he'd 
mind,'  she  added,  after  a  while,  *  if  I  gave 
him  a  wash  ?' 
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Until  within  the  last  day  or  so,  Mr. 
Bretherton,  who  was  exceedingly  particu- 
lar about  personal  cleanliness,  had  pleaded 
hard  with  his  gaolers  for  his  daily  bath. 
But  of  late  his  water  had  been  neglected, 
and  he  now  accepted  the  proffered  ablution 
gratefully,  suffering  Mrs.  Cole  to  sponge 
his  face,  and  dabbling  his  hands  in  the 
basin  like  a  child.  From  the  operation, 
which  was  supplemented  by  the  brushing 
of  his  whitened  locks,  poor  Abner  emerged 
looking  more  like  his  former  self.  That 
his  mind  was  unhinged,  however  (although 
his  rescuers  encouraged  themselves  to 
hope,  only  temporarily),  became  more  evi- 
dent with  each  moment,  through  the  ram- 
bling, incoherent  remarks  which  he  con- 
tinued to  make.  At  intervals,  too,  a 
puzzled  expression  would  cross  his  face, 
and  a  troubled  frown  pucker  his  brow,  as 
though  he  were  vainly  trying  to  grasp 
some  idea  or  recollection.  To  witness 
these  elusive  efforts  was  very  painful. 
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'Let  US  get  him  home,'  Victor  urged. 
*  Let  us  get  him  home  without  further 
delay.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'  NOTHING  CAN  SEPARATE  US  NOW?' 

Foe  nearly  a  fortniglit  after  his  return  to 
Monkswood,  Mr.  Bretherton  lay  in  bis  own 
comfortable  bed  dangerously  ill — so  ill 
that  his  state  was  pronounced  highly  criti- 
cal. The  terrible  experience  he  had 
undergone — culminating  in  the  shock  of 
his  sons  visit — had,  for  the  time  being, 
unhinged  his  mind,  whilst  the  protracted 
exposure  to  the  damp  and  unhealthiness 
of  that  ill-ventilated  *  black  hole  '  had 
(although  Idalia,  happily,  did  not  yet 
suspect  the  fact)  fatally  broken  doAvn  his 
constitution.  He  did  not,  on  being  brought 
home  to  her,  recognise  his  beloved  daugh- 
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ter ;  and,  throughout  the  fortnight  that 
followed,  his  mind  remained  a  blank  to  all 
outward  sights  and  passing  events,  whilst 
from  his  incoherent  wanderings  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  back  again  in  imagina- 
tion at  his  old  home  and  amongst  his  old 
friends. 

Scarcely  for  a  moment  during  that  fort- 
night did  Idalia  leave  his  side.  The  phy- 
sicians—two of  vrhom  were  in  constant 
attendance — after  much  vain  remonstrance 
against  this  excessive  devotion,  had  at 
length  taken  upon  themselves  to  engage  a 
trained  hospital  nurse  from  London.  But, 
so  long  as  any  immediate  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended,  Idalia  persisted  in  her 
obstinacy,  and  the  nurse's  position  proved 
a  sinecure.  Not,  however,,  that  Idalia 
really  feared  that  her  father  would  die. 
From  the  first  she  had  persuaded  herself 
that  this  was  impossible.  That  he  should 
be  restored  to  her  only  to  die,  and  to  die 
without  knowing  her,  was  an  irony  of  fate 
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too  cruel  to  admit  of  conception.  Trust- 
ing to  her  own  careful  nursing,  therefore, 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  his  speedy 
recovery,  and  over-joyed  to  have  got  him 
back,  even  as  he  was,  Idalia  bore  the  strain 
of  her  confinement  and  loss  of  sleep  mar- 
vellously well.  The  girl  had  been  en- 
dowed by  nature — in  addition  to  her  other 
gifts — with  a  splendid  physique  and  the 
soundest  possible  health.  That  this  was 
the  case  was  the  more  to  be  rejoiced  over, 
in  that,  besides  the  demands  now  made 
upon  her  physical  strength,  she  had  to 
bear  much  trouble  of  mind.  A  day  or  two 
after  her  father's  return  she  had  been  in- 
formed of  her  brother's  death.  It  was 
Mrs.  McNicoU  who  had  broken  this  news 
to  her,  but  it. was  from  that  lady's  son  that 
she  learned  the  strange  and  shocking  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  manner  of  Peleus'  death. 
For  almost  every  day,  though  she  denied 
herself  to  most  other  visitors,  Idalia  had 
run  down,  if   only  for  a  minute,    to  ex- 
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cbanofe  a   word  or  two   with  Victor  Mc- 
NicoU.     That    Victor  loved   her  with  all 
the  force   of  his   deep  and  strong  nature, 
Idalia  was  well  aware,   although   he  had 
never  as  yet  confessed  his  love  in  words. 
Further,  the  girl  knew  that  she,  too,  loved 
him,  and  that  in   doing  so  she  loved  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.     By  comparison 
with  the  feeling  which   now  possessed  her 
in  Victor  s  regard,  and  which  had   sprung 
from    a    knowledge     of    his   worth,    and 
had  strengthened   with  a  slow  but  steady 
growth,    Idalia    recognised  that    the   lik- 
ing: she  had  once   entertained  for  Charlie 
Nunnerley,    and    which    she   had   fancied 
might   develop  into  love,  had  been  but  a 
poor  weak  counterfeit  of  the  emotion,  one 
that,   under  any  circumstances,   she  must 
soon  have  understood  to  be  such.     And 
Victor  it  was  who  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in   discovering  and  restoring  her 
father  to  her.     Gratitude  heightened   her 
love.     Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Idalia  was 
VOL.  in.  s 
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growing  impatient,  almost  irritated  against 
the  young  man  because  of  tbe  singular 
way  in  which  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
satisfy  her  as  to  the  how  and  the  where 
of  that  discovery.  He  was  keeping  her 
in  the  dark  about  things  which  she  thought 
she  ought  to  know  ;  but  what  those  things 
were  she  little  guessed.  The  enlighten- 
ment was  to  come  soon  enough. 

^Tdalia,'  said  Mr.  Bretherton  one  day. 
He  had  awakened  that  morning,  still  very 
weak  and  ill,  but  with  his  mind  evidently 
restored  to  its  balance — '  Idalia  honey, 
hev  I  bin  away  anywheres?' 

'Yes,  dear  father,  you  have,'  she  an- 
swered, softly.  '  But  don't  think  of  that 
or  talk  of  it,  until  you  grow  stronger.' 

'  It  ain't  a  dream,  then,  about  that  hor- 
rid darksome  place,  where  they  chained 
me  up  like  a  dog  ?'  queried  the  sick  man. 

'  Father  !  Oh,  father  !'  Idalia  ejaculated 
in  horror.  And  even  as  she  spoke  there 
flashed  before  her  mental  vision  a  picture 
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of  the  very  place  he  alluded  to,  that  dark 
vault  which  had  affected  her  so  strangely 
on  the  day  of  the  picnic.  '  Tell  me,  father, 
what  sort  of  a  place  was  it  ?'  she  asked, 
forgetting  her  prudent  request  that  he 
should  put  off  speaking  about  the  subject 
of  his  absence  until  he  was  stronger. 

Poor  Mr.  Bretherton  shuddered.  He 
glanced  around  the  pleasant,  commodious 
chamber  in  which  he  lay,  with  a  nervous, 
half-frightened  expression. 

'  I  could  almost  fancy  now  it  had  been 
a  bad  dream,'  he  murmured,  '  only  it's  a- 
comin'  back  to  me  so  clear.  Yes,  it's  all 
comin'  back  clear.  Thar  was  a  man  who 
had  some  fingers  a-missin'  from  his  hand. 
He  brought  me  what  I  hed  to  eat  and 
drink,  an  by  times  he  would  leave  me  a 
light.  But  in  a  gineral  way  it  was  dark, 
and  the  darkness  it  sorter  seemed  to  get 
inter  my  head,  an' — — ' 

'Father,  was  the  place  near  Shelving 
Cove  ?     Was  that  man's  name  Cole  ?'  in- 
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terposed  Idalia,  grasping  bis  arm  quite 
roughly  in  her  excitement. 

The  action  startled  him.  He  was  so 
nervous  and  feeble  still  that  very  little 
agitation  would  suflSce  to  throw  him  back 
into  the  fever  from  which  he  was  recover- 
ing. Idalia  perceived  that  she  was  making 
an  error  in  thus  questioning  him,  that  she 
ought  not  even  to  allow  him,  if  she  could 
help  it,  to  dwell  in  his  own  mind  on  those 
strange  and  terrible  sufferings  he  had 
undergone. 

'Never  mind,  father  darling,'  she  sub- 
joined, soothingly ;  *  we  won't  think  of  it 
now.  See,  you  are  at  home  again  in  your 
own  house  and  your  own  room,  and  with 
your  own  daughter  to  take  care  of  you.^ 
She  stroked  his  hand,  no  longer  rough  or 
red,  with  her  old  familiar  caress,  until  a 
sudden  trembling  which  had  seized  upon 
him  ceased. 

*  Yes,'  he  repeated  presently,  '  my  own 
daughter,    my    own    child !     Thank    the 
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Lord  !' — reverently.  *  Thank  the  Lord, 
honej,  we're  too^ether  agin.  I — I'd  giv'  up 
the  hope  of  it.  But ' — with  effort  and 
hesitation — '  whar  is whar  is  Peley  ?' 

Idalia  did  not  answer.  She  stooped  to 
hide  her  face,  la3ang  it  on  his  hand.  How 
•should  she  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead  r 

'  Is  he  afeard  that  I  cannot  forgive 
him  ?  I  dessay  he  is.  But  ef  he's  sorry, 
ef  he  repents,  tell  him — tell  him, 
Idalia ' 

'  What,  father  ?  What  is  there  to  for- 
give ?'  Idalia  had  lifted  her  head,  and 
was  gazing  at  him  with  dilated  eyes. 
'  Peleus  !' 

Mr.  Bretherton  paused,  and  appeared  to 
reflect.     His  face  flushed  and  paled  again. 

'  What  hev  I  bin  sayin ,  child  ?  Maybe, 
I  was  ramblin'  a  bit,'  he  faltered.  '  Don't 
you  take  no    notice    of   what    I    said.     I 

ain't  rightly  myself,  deary.     1 I'd  like 

to    sleep   a   bit.'     He  shut   his    eyes  and 
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turned  his  face  awaj  from  her.  Idalia 
settled  his  pillows  in  silence,  but  with  a 
new,  scarcely  defined  horror  stealing  over 
her  mind ;  and  at  this  moment  there  came 
a  tap  to  the  door. 

It  was  the  nurse.  Announcing  that  Mr. 
McNicoll  was  below,  she  asked  if  she 
should  remain  in  the  sick-room  whilst 
Miss  Bretherton  went  down  to  receive 
him.  Idalia  nodded  assent,  and,  running 
downstairs,  she  almost  burst  into  the 
room  where  Victor  awaited  her.  In  her 
impetuous  desire  to  satisfy  herself  that 
the  shocking  idea  she  had  conceived  could 
not  be  true,  she  forgot  even  to  greet  her 
lover. 

*Mr.  McNicoll,  I  know  now  where  you 
found  my  poor  father,'  she  began ;  *  it  was 
at  that  old  farm-house  near  Shelving  Cove 
— Peter  Cole's  farm.' 

Victor  flushed  and  stammered,  dis- 
turbed by  the  abruptness  of  this  address. 
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*  Your  father,  then — did  he  know  ?  Did 
he  tell  you  ?' 

*  Ah  !  It  was  so  V  Idalia  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  heart.  But  her  manner, 
in  the  intensity  of  her  excitement,  grew 
calmer.  *  And  it  was  there,  close  to  the 
house,  that  my  brother  was  killed  !  What 
— why  do  you  think  he  had  gone  there  ?' 

*  Perhaps  to  look  for  his  father.  We 
settled  before,  you  know,  that  it  must  have 
been  so.' 

'  But  you  did  not  tell  me  that — that  he 
had  cause  to  suspect  father  of  being  there. 
Mr.  McNicoll,  I  want  to  know  what  their 
motive  could  have  been — those  wretched 
men's  ?' 

'  Perhaps — probably  to  get  a  ransom,' 
suggested  the  young  man,  who  was  not  at 
all  ready  or  practised  in  the  art  of 
deception.  '  Dear  Miss  Bretherton,  I 
wish ' 

'  Wait,   please,'    she  interrupted.     ^  Are 
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the  men   being  prosecuted?     Have   they 
been  arrested  ?' 

*  Not  yet ;  no,'  he  admitted,  reluctantly. 

*  Why  ?'  she  demanded,  her  face  white, 
her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  dismay  and 
anguish.  '  There,  you  need  not  tell  me  ! 
I  know — I  guess  it  all !'  And  without 
another  word,  as  abruptly  as  she  had 
entered  the  room,  the  horror-stricken  girl 
turned  and  fled. 

For  three  long  weeks  Victor  McNicoll 
did  not  see  her  again.  Every  day  he  came 
to  the  house  to  ask  after  Mr.  Bretherton, 
but  Idalia  only  sent  down  courteous  an- 
swers to  his  inauiries.  Her  father  was 
better.  He  was  much  stronger  to-day. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  an 
hour.  He  had  been  able  to  leave  his 
room,  and  to  spend  most  part  of  the  day 
in  a  small  apartment  which  she  had  had 
arranged  as  a  sitting-room  close  to  his 
bed-chamber.  The  tidings  were  nearly 
always     encouraging.      But    why    would 
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Idalia  not  bring  them  to  him  herself? 
Why  would  she  never  see  him?  When 
her  father  had  been  at  the  worst — in  his 
most  critical  state — she  had  not  refused 
herself  to  him  !  Now  he  could  not  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  her  !  Once,  indeed,  when  he 
had  been  leaving  the  house  disappointed 
and  distressed  by  the  lame  excuse  she  had 
returned  to  his  humble  petition  for  a  brief 
interview,  he  had  caught  sight  of  her  look- 
ing after  him  from  a  window  of  her  father's 
room.  But  although,  after  that,  Victor 
lingered  day  after  day  in  the  garden, 
watching  with  a  hungry  gaze  for  even  a 
momentary  vision  to  relieve  the  misery 
and  dread  that  had  laid  hold  of  him,  that 
sign  of  interest  was  never  repeated.  .  (At 
least,  Victor  never  saw  it  repeated.) 

At  last  the  young  man  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  An  explanation  of  Idalia's  con- 
duct had  occurred  to  him  which  he  felt  to 
be  unendurable.  Forgetting  that  he  had, 
even  yet,  never  put  into  words  a  confes- 
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sion  of  the  love  that  had  so  long  burned 
in  his  heart  towards  her,  and  which  he 
had  found  reason  to  believe  Idalia  re- 
turned, he  one  day  tore  a  leaf  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  sent  up  to  her  these 
lines — 

'  Idalia,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  I 
For  pity's  sake,  come  down  to  me,  if  but 
for  one  moment !' 

Then  he  paced  the  room  impatiently^ 
fearing  and  hoping  by  turns  as  to  the 
result.  He  had  not  to  wait  very  long. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  door  was  quietly 
opened  and  closed  again,  and  there  in  the 
room  with  him  stood  Idalia. 

For  a  full  minute  the  two  looked  at  each 
other  without  speaking  or  moving,  and  to 
each  the  eyes  of  the  other  conveyed  a 
revelation.  In  those  three  weeks  during 
which  they  had  not  met — (a  time  that  to 
both  had  seemed  like  a  year) — a  change 
had  taken  place  in  their  mutual  attitude, 
subtle   but   potent,   and   both   felt  that  a 
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crisis  had  arrived  in  their  relations.  Love, 
self-restrained  and  beaten  back  on  the  one 
hand,  apparently  repulsed  on  the  other, 
Lad  taken  its  revenge.  It  had  risen  in 
the  hearts  of  both  to  a  high  tide  of  passion 
— a  tempestuous  flood,  ready  to  bear  down 
all  barriers  against  its  course. 

When  first  she  had  entered  the  room, 
Idalia  had  looked  very  pale,  but  gradually 
there  stole  over  her  face  a  rich  glow  of 
colour,  her  sweet  firm  lips  broke  into  a 
tremulous  smile,  lier  lovely  eyes  shone 
under  their  long  lashes  with  a  tender  light 
which  came  straight  from  her  translucent 
soul.  Is^ever  had  she  looked  more  ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Victor  gazed  spell-bound  during  the 
long  minute  wbicli  had  sufficed  to  work 
this  transformation  in  her  aspect.  Then, 
as  Idalia  took  the  first  step  to  meet  him, 
the  spell  was  broken,  and,  springing  for- 
ward, Victor  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

'  Idalia  !  Idalia  !  why  have  you  shut  me 
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out  of  your  presence  ?  Why  have  you  re- 
fused to  let  me  share  in  your  sorrow  ? 
Didn't  you  know — oh,  my  darling,  you 
must  have  known — that  I  loved  you  ?* 

The  words  broke  from  him  in  a  torrent 
of  fervent,  low-voiced  appeal. 

For  answer  Idalia  again  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his  face,  and  Victor  saw  that  they  were 
full  of  tears.  Hardly  conscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  Victor  stooped  and  kissed 
lier  brow.  Then  their  lips  met  as  the  lips 
of  lovers.  Without  coyness  or  protest, 
Idalia  yielded  to  the  embrace,  and  thus, 
almost  without  words,  their  love  was  con- 
fessed and  pledged.  It  was  a  moment  full 
for  both,  not  only  of  rapturous  sweetness, 
but  of  deep  solemnity.  Presently,  how- 
ever, Idalia  drew  herself  from  his  arms. 

'  Oh  r  she  murmured,  *  I  am  afraid  I 
ought  not  to  have  let  you  do  that.' 

'  Idalia — why  ?  You  love  me,  do  you 
not  ?'  he  demanded,  in  surprise.  '  I'm 
Bxxve  you  love  me  !' 
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*  Of  course  I  do.  I  love  you  dearly, 
Victor — more  than  I  could  ever  tell,'  she 
owned,  with  straightforward  simplicity. 
^But ' 

'  But '  he  interrupted.     *  But  what  ? 

But  nothing !  Oh,  my  Idalia !  since  you 
love  me,  there  can  be  no  *'  buts."  ' 

He  tried  to  take  her  again  in  his  arms, 
but  Idalia  eluded  the  attempt. 

'  Listen,  Victor,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you !  But  let  us  sit  down  ?'  She 
moved  with  that  unconscious  grace  which 
was  habitual  to  her  across  the  room,  and, 
seating  herself  in  a  low  chair,  motioned 
him  to  one  by  her  side.  Victor  took  the 
chair,  ventured  to  draw  it  a  little  nearer, 
and  questioned  her  with  his  eyes.  '  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  first,  why  I  would  not  see 
you  all  this  time,'  she  began,  a  crimson 
blush  dyeing  her  cheeks,  and  then  fading 
away,  to  leave  them  nearly  as  pale  as  when 
she  had  entered  the  room.  '  That  was  be- 
cause of  my  brother ' 
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'  Yes  ?     How  ?'  put  in  Victor. 

The  statement,  nevertheless,  fell  in  with 
his  own  suspicions. 

^  I  felt  so  appalled — so  degraded — so 
unutterably  distressed  to  know  that  I 
could  have  had  such  a  brother/  she  an- 
swered ;  '  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  shame  and 
horror.  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  committed 
some  abominable  wickedness  myself,  and 
as  if  I  were  not  fit  to  associate  with  good 
people.  And  I  resolved,  Victor,  that  I 
would  never  let  you  know,  or  guess, 
that  I  loved  you — because — because ' 

'  Oh,  Idalia !  How  could  you  have 
thought  of  yourself  so?  You!  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it.     It  was  preposterous.' 

*No,'  she  rejoined;  *I  think  it  was 
natural.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
■come  to  see,  Victor,  that  the  sentiment 
was  a  morbid  one.  The  wickedness  of 
other  people — even  of  the  nearest  relative 
— does   not    really   degrade   one,    if    one 
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loathes  and  abominates  and  shudders  at 
the  very  thought  of  it.  Oh  !'  she  broke 
forth,  suddenly,  '  I  can  never  forgive  him 
— never !  If  he  had  done  it  to  me^  I  might 
— but  to  father — to  father  !' 

'  My  poor  love  !  How  you  have  suffer- 
ed !'  cried  Victor,  falling  on  his  knees  by 
her  side.  *  But  it  has  passed  now,  dearest 
Idalia,  it  is  past.  Let  us  cast  the  remem- 
brance of  it  behind  our  backs.  My  whole 
life  shall  be  devoted  to  making  you  happy 
— to  shielding  you  from  every  breath, 
every  shadow  of  trouble.  Ah,  how  I  love 
you  !'  he  went  on,  with  a  lover's  passionate 
exaggeration.  '  I  would  die  to  save  you 
from  a  pang !' 

She  suffered  him  to  take  both  her  hands, 
and  to  hold  them  in  his  warm  clasp,  whilst 
she  looked  down  on  him  with  tears  once 
more  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  simply,  *  I  guess  you  do 
love  me :  and  I  love  you,  Victor.  You 
believe  that,  don't  you  ?' 
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He  bent  and  kissed  her  hands  reverently 
before  replying. 

'  It  is  almost  too  much  honour  and 
happiness  for  me  to  bear,  Idalia — but,  yes^ 
I  believe  it,  I  know  it !' 

'I  wanted  you  to  know  it,  once  for  all. 
I  felt  that  I  must  tell  it  you,  dear — jusfe 
once — just  this  once  !'  murmured  Idalia. 

Victor  laughed  softly. 

^  This  once  T  he  echoed.  *  My  darling, 
you  will  tell  it  me  hundreds  of  times  f 
You  are  going  to  be  my  wife,  Idalia,  are 
you  not  ?' 

'  No,  Victor.  This  is  what  I  wished  to 
say  to  you.  I  would  marry  you  if  I  could.' 
Idalia  made  this  acknowledgment  with  no 
affectation  of  reserve  or  mock  modesty. 
^But,  dear,  it  cannot  be.  I  can  never 
marry  anyone.  My  life  belongs  to  my 
father.     I  must  devote  myself  to  him.' 

Victor,  who  had  looked  alarmed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  speech,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  deep  relief. 
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'  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  Of  course,  my  sweet 
one,  you  must  devote  yourself  to  your 
father.  We  will  hoih  devote  ourselves  to 
him.' 

*Ah,  you  don't  understand.  Victor,  I 
must  atone  to  him — I  must  make  up  to 
him  for — for  all  he  has  gone  through.  I 
must  never  think  of  myself  or  my  own 
wishes  any  more.' 

*  But,  dearest,  your  wishes  will  be  his 
wishes,'  interposed  A^ictor. 

'  Yes,  if  he  knows  them,'  she  returned. 
*  But  he  mustni  know.  He  mustn't  know 
that  I  would  rather  stay  here,  in  England 
— that  it  will  tear  my  heart  in  two  to  leave 
it — and  you  F 

*  To  leave  England  ?  Idalia,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Now  I  don't  understand  !'  he 
exclaimed. 

She  pressed  his  hands,  and  two  large 
tears  fell  on  her  lap. 

*  Dear  Victor,  as  soon  as  ever  father  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  voyage,  we  shall 

VOL.  III.  T 
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go  back  to  Clear  Water  Valley.  We  have 
talked  it  over  together,  and  I  have  pre- 
tended that  I  wanted  to  go.  It  is  the 
thought  of  going  "  home,"  as  he  calls  it, 
that  has  helped  him  to  get  well.  His  heart 
has  always  been  there  with  his  old  friends 
— and  now,  now  he  must  have  all  that  he 
wishes.  Oh,  Victor  !  you  must  be  content 
with  knowing  that  I  love  you,  and  you 
must  let  me  do  what;  I  think  right  ?  You 
must  help  me  to  do  it  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  I  will !  Idalia,  I  love  your 
father,  and  he  shall  be  my  father.  If  it 
would  help  to  restore  his  health,  and  to 
make  him  forget  what  has  happened,  by 
all  means  I  would  have  you  take  a  trip  to 
America.     But ' 

'  But  I  did  not  mean  only  a  trip,' ,_ Idalia 
explained,  interrupting  him.  '  I  mean 
that,  if  he  is  happier  there — and  he  will  be 
happier  there — he  shall  stay  as  long  as  he 
lives.  We  shall  never  come  back  to 
Monkswood/     As   she   said   this    Idalia's 
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face  blanched,  and  her  lips  quivered. 
*  So  you  see,  Victor,  that,  though  we  love 
one  another,  we  can  never  be  anything  but 
friends  ?' 

*  I  don't  see  it  at  all !' he  cried.  'Do 
you  think  I  will  give  you  up?  No,  never! 
never !  I  will  wait  for  you  ten  years — 
twenty  years,  if  necessary  ;  but  you  must 
be  my  wife,  Idalia.  I  don't  see  clearly 
yet  how  our  way  is  to  be  made  straight, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  made  straight. 
There  is  no  difference  between  us,  re- 
member ;  as  to  your  father,  he  shall  be 
the  first  consideration  with  us  both.  But 
we  will  work  together,  darling,  and  plan 
together.  And  you  shall  not  talk  of  our 
being  friends.  "We  are  lovers — plighted 
lovers — husband  and  wife  already  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
You  shall  not  break  my  heart,  or  pain 
your  own,  by  talking  as  though  it  were 
possible  that   we  could   be    separated  for 
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ever,  or  even  for  long.  /  will  think  mat- 
ters out !' 

*  Oh,  Victor !'  She  bent  towards  him 
in  an  abandonment  of  relief,  of  trust,  and 
submission.  Her  self-reliance  gave  way 
before  this  burst  of  manly  authoritative- 
ness.  How  sweet  it  was  to  hear  him  say 
'you  shall'  and  'you  must !'  No  one  had 
ever  ventured  to  use  such  words  to  her 
before.  And  he  had  not  opposed  her 
doing  what  she  thought  right.  He  was 
going  to  help  her  to  do  right.  Only  he 
would  *  think  matters  out !'  Idalia  felt  a 
new  burst  of  hope  and  joy.  Soineihing 
must  come  of  his  thinking  matters  out — 
and  yet  she  did  not  see  what,  for  her 
resolve  to  return  to  her  old  home  remain- 
ed as  fixed  as  ever. 

'Whatever  happens  or  is  to  happen, 
Idalia,  one  thing  is  sure.  You  and  I 
belong  to  one  another  for  time  and 
eternity.  Nothing  can  really  separate  us 
now.    And  the  seal  of  our  union  is  this  kiss.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'I'vE  SET  HT  MIND  ON  IT.' 

^  An'  is  that  the  end  of  the  book,  Idalia  ? 

^  Yes,  father,  that's  the  end.' 

'But  I  ain't  sure  thet  I  rightly  under- 
stand. Say  now  do  you  think,  child — do 
you  think  it  kin  really  mean  thet  he  was 
drowned — thet  poor  Paul  Emanuel  ?' 

'  Why,  yes,  it  must  mean  so.  Listen, 
father,  it  says — "  The  storm  roared  fren- 
zied for  seven  days.  It  did  not  cease  till 
the  Atlantic  was  strewn  with  wrecks ; — 
Then — Peace,  be  still!  Oh,  a  thousand 
weepers,  praying  in  agony  on  waiting 
shores,  listened  for  that  voice,  but  it  was 
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Bot  uttered — not  uttered  till,  when  the 
hush  came,  some  could  not  feel  it ;  till, 
when  the  sun  came,  his  light  was  night 
to  some !  Here  pause  :  pause  at  once. 
There  is  enough  said.  Trouble  no  quiet, 
kind  heart ;  leave  sunny  imaginations 
hope."  You  see,  father,  it  could  not  mean 
anything  else  ?' 

'Well,  now,  Tm  afear'd  it  couldn't! 
But,  in  my  idee,  it  ain't  right — it  jest 
ain't  right  to  make  a  story  end  thet  way. 
It's  sorter  harrowin'  to  the  feelin's.  Now, 
the  book  it's  a  powerful  one,  I'll  'low ;  an' 
it's  stirrin',  an'  it  carries  you  along  with  it 
wonderful,  when  you're  a-readin'  of  it. 
The  lady  who  wrote  it,  she's  bound  to  be 
pretty  smart.  But,  fer  all  thet,  it  warn't 
jest  to  say  fair  on  her  to  make  it  so  sad  at 
the  finish.  Ef  I'd  hev  wrote  it  now — '  He 
paused  to  laugh — *  Lord !  to  think  o'  me 
writin'  a  book  ?  Sounds  curious,  don't  it, 
Idalia?  But  ef  I  lied  hev  wrote  it,  I'd 
hev  left   them   two   married    an'    happy. 
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rd  hev  been  bound  to  liev  bed  tbem 
married !' 

Exbausted  by  tbis  long  speecb,  Mr. 
Bretberton  lay  back  in  bis  cbair.  It  T\'as 
a  cbair  lined  witb  cusbions  and  soft  wbite 
pillows,  scarcely  wbiter,  bowever,  tban  tbe 
"wbite  bead  tbey  supported.  Tbe  face  of 
its  occupant,  too,  was  bleacbed  by  protract- 
ed illness.  It  was  a  face  seamed  and 
wrinkled  and  stamped  witb  a  bistory,  tbe 
bistory  of  a  strange  and  terrible  suffering. 
But  tbat  suffering,  wbatever  its  nature  or 
strengtb,  bad  not,  it  was  plain,  soured  tbe 
sufferer.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbe  sunken 
eyes  were  luminous  witb  kindly  feeling, 
and  tbe  wbole  countenance  wbicb  looked 
so  mucb  more  aged  tban  it  ougbt  to  bave 
done,  wore  an  expression  of  singular 
sweetness. 

Tbe  time  of  tbe  year  was  December 
(tbe  first  week  of  it),  and  tbe  time  of  the 
day  early  afternoon.  Tbe  invalid's  cbair 
bad  been  drawn  close  up  to  a  brigbt  coal 
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fire,  and  his  daughter,  on  a  low  seat  by 
his  side,  had  just  closed  the  book  from 
which  she  had  been  reading  aloud  to  him 
for  an  hour.  Out  of  doors  the  aspect  was 
very  wintry,  and  a  dull,  grey  heaviness  in 
the  atmosphere  seemed  to  threaten  the 
season's  first  fall  of  snow.  But  the  dul- 
ness  without  only  served  to  heighten  the 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  within. 

'  It  seems  to  me,  father,'  observed 
Idalia,  smiling,  as  she  nestled  against  his 
knee,  '  that  your  thoughts  have  been 
running  a  good  deal  on  matrimony  lately. 
Is  it  through  seeing  how  happy  Dora  and 
Sir  Arthur  have  looked  since  they  came 
back  from  their  wedding-trip,  I  wonder?' 

'  Well,  no — no,  honey,  I  don't  know  ez 
it  is,  though  maybe  it  might  hev  started 
me  thinkin'  some.  An'  them  two,  now, 
they  do  look  as  ef  they  was  happy  from 
their  bottermost  hearts,  don't  they  ?' 

'  I  believe  they  are  so,'  declared  Idalia, 
in  pleased  conviction  ;   '  and  I  believe  that 
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they  will  grow  fonder  of  each  other  ever}^ 
year  of  their  lives.  Do  you  know,  father, 
I  think  Sir  Arthur  once  had  a  temptation 
to  do  something  that  he  felt  would  be 
dishonourable  and  cruel ;  but  he  didn't  do 
it ;  he  acted  nobly  and  bravely,  and  now 
he  is  reaping  his  reward.  Dora  and  he 
suit  each  other  splendidly.  And  I  believe 
he  begins  to  feel  that  no  other  woman  in 
the  world  was  just  made  for  him,  as  she 
appears  to  be.' 

*  "Well,  now,  thet*s  pleasant  to  think  on, 
Idalia,  pleasant  an'  cheery  it  is.  I'm  glad 
o'  thet.  I  do  love  ez  young  folks  should 
be  happy,  an'  they'd  orter  be  so.  An' 
thar's  Jessie,  now,  she's  a  nice  girl,  par- 
ticularly nice  she  is.  I  hope,  some  day, 
thet  she'll  hev  a  good  husband,  too,  like 
her  sister.' 

'  Well,  father,  I  rather  think  she  will. 
I  rather  think  Jessie  will  get  some  one  she 
loves,  anyhow.' 

'  Now,  is  thet  so  ?'     Mr.  Bretherton  was 
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SO  interested  that  he  raised  himself  from 
his  pillow  to  put  the  question.  '  Why,  I 
never  hee'rn  thar  was  anything  o'  thet 
sort  settled  for  Jessie/ 

'  It  is  not  settled  yet,  father,'  answered 
his  daughter.  *  So  mind,  you  mustn't 
speak  of  it  to  anyone.  It  is  only  my  own 
impression,  or  rather  conviction,  that  Mr. 
Heath  is  beginning  to  love  her.' 

'  Mr.  Heath  ?  Say,  now !'  interjected 
the  sick  man. 

'  Yes,  and  I  know  Jessie  thinks  all  the 
world  of  him.  She  will  make  a  capital 
clergyman's  wife,  too,  father,  though  she 
is  so  fond  of  fun  and  full  of  spirit.  And 
Mr.  Heath,  you  know,  has  been  promised 
a  very  good  living  before  long.' 

'  Well,  I  never  see  nothin'  of  thet  myselL 
But  I  don't  doubt  but  it'll  be  a  good  match 
an'  a  happy  one.  He's  a  pleasant  young 
follow,  young  Heath  is.  But  'seems  like 
he  ain't  been  here  jest  lately,  Idalia?'  he 
added. 
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*  Well,  father,  I  have  not  let  everyone 
see  jou  who  has  called  these  last  few 
weeks/  she  answered,  '  because  you  have 
looked  so  tired,  dear,  if  people  talked  to 
you  too  much.' 

*  Thet's  so.  Yes,  I  do  get  tired  pretty 
soon,'  he  admitted,  *  though  I'm  alius  glad 
to  see  folks.  But  about  thet  poor  Lucy 
Snow,  now,'  he  went  on,  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  book  ;  '  it's  real  sad  to  think 
of  her  bein'  left  thar,  in  a  foreign  countrj', 
with  no  one  to  keer  for  her.  I  wouldn't 
like  it  could  ever  be  your  case,  Idalia.' 

*  How  could  it  ever  be  my  case  r'  re- 
turned the  girl.  *  Haven't  I  my  father  to 
care  for  me?' 

'  Yes,  honey,  an  some  one  else,  too  1 
Don't  you  forgit  him,  Idalia.  I've  always 
held  to  it  thet  love  was  a  grand  thing. 
Love,  it  brings  out  the  very  best  thar  is 
in  a  man's  nature,  or  a  woman's  either. 
Thar's  nothin'  fer  young  folks  like  love, 
an'  like  orittin'  married  an'  hevin'  children, 
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ef  the  Lord  sends  them.  When  folks  come 
to  be  fathers  an'  mothers  now,  it  kinder 
stretches  out  their  hearts,  an'  makes  them 
deeper  an'  wider,  an'  more  tender  like.' 

Idalia  clasped  her  arms  round  her 
father's  knee,  and  looked  into  his  face  with 
moistened  eyes.  She  did  not  say  so,  but 
she  thought  to  herself  that  she  knew  one 
person,  at  any  rate,  who,  whether  by 
reason  of  his  paternity  or  not,  had  a  large 
and  tender  heart. 

'  Father,'  she  asked,  suddenly,  after  a 
little  pause,  *  is  there  something  you  want 
to  say  to  me  ?  I  have  been  feeling  all  the 
afternoon  as  though  you  were  wishing  to 
speak  about  something  particular.  Is  it 
my  fancy  ?' 

'  No,  child,  it  ain't  your  fancy  !  It's  jest 
so  !  I  hev  somethin'  on  my  mind  to  say  to 
you,  deary.  But  it's  queer  you  should  hev 
guessed  it  out !  It  'most  seems  ez  ef  thar 
was  somethin'  kinder  spiritual  between  us, 
don't  it?     Somethin'  more'n  ordinary,  that 
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makes  the  one  on  us  know  what  the  other's 
a-thinkin'  of,  or  a-feelin'  like.' 

He  stroked  her  hair  fondly  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  soft,  lingering  caress. 

'  Tell  me  what  it  is,  father,  straight  out,' 
beofged  Idalia. 

SStraight  out?'  he  repeated.  'Well, 
now,  thet'd  be  the  best  way,  wouldn't  it, 
jest  to  come  plump  to  the  point?  An'  so 
I  will!  An'  it's  this — this  is  it,  Idalia. 
I'm  a-longiu',  honey,  to  hev  ye  married — to 
hev  ye  married  right  away — afore  Christ- 
mas time.' 

'  Ob,  father !'  Idalia  blushed  crimson, 
astonished  and  startled  by  this  suggestion. 
*Isro,  no!'  she  continued.  'What  can  you 
mean,  father?  Victor  has  promised  to 
wait  as  long  as  I  wish — even  twenty  years, 
if  necessary.  He  knows  that  I  will  never 
leave  yoUj  or  neglect  you  for  anyone  in  the 
w^orld.  He  knows  that  you  and  I  are 
going   home  to  Clear  Water  Valley  in  the 
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*No,  he  don't,  deary!  He  knows  thet  I 
ain't  in  the  notion  of  goin'  thar  any 
more.  He  knows  thet  I've  giv'  up  thet 
notion.' 

'Father!  Oh,  father— why?'  There 
was  a  ring  of  alarm  and  pain  in  Idalia's 
voice. 

'  Well,  let's  look  at  thet  question  steddy 
and  calm,  Idalia,  an'  without  a-lettin'  our- 
selves git  wrought  up/  said  her  father, 
gently.  '  ISTow,  when  first  I  come  home 
after  thet — thet  thar  misfortun'  ez  happen- 
ed me,  it  was  somewhars  about  the  begin- 
nin'  o'  May,  warn't  it?  Well,  you  an'  me, 
we  hed  a  talk  together,  whilst  I  was  a-lyin' 
ill  in  bed,  an'  we  fixed  fer  to  start  fer 
home  in  a  month's  time,  or  tharabout — 
when  I'd  got  rid  o'  the  fever  an'  weakness, 
and  was  a  bit  better  of  thet  cough  I  hed — 
didn't  we  ?  An'  then  it  got  to  be  "  some 
time  in  the  summer,  jest  as  soon's  I  was 
able."  Well,  the  cough  it  didn't  go,  an'  I 
didn't  appear  to  get  no  stronger,  an'  so  we 
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was  forced  to  put  off  oar  trip  to  the  fall. 
An'  now,  honey,  it's  winter,  an'  we're  a- 
talkin'  of  the  spring.  But  what  d'ye  think 
now  y  with  mild  argumentativeness,  '  do 
you  think  I  seem  anyways  better  fit  fer  to 
take  a  long  journey  than  I  did  a  spell 
back — say  in  the  summer?  What,  fer 
instants,  do  you  think  o'  me  not  bein' 
able  to  walk  across  the  floor  now  without 
help?' 

'Oh!  father— father !  What  do  you 
mean  ?'  cried  Idalia,  grasping  both  his 
hands.     'Don't — don't  break  my  heart!' 

*  Idalia,  honey,  let's  face  the  truth 
square  an'  honest ;  let's  face  it  honest. 
'Taint  such  a  dreadful  truth.  Ef  we  jest 
look  at  it  steddy  an'  calm,  'tain't  at  all 
dreadful.' 

For  one  moment  Idalia  looked  up  at 
him,  her  face  pale,  her  lips  parted  and 
trembling.  Then,  with  a  piteous  cry,  she 
dropped  her  face  against  his  knee,  and 
broke  into  sobs,  not  loud,  but  so  violent 
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that  her  whole  slender  frame  quivered 
and  shook,  as  with  physical  agony.  And 
yet,  had  she  not  known  it  all  along?  It 
seemed  to  her  now  that  she  must  have 
known  it,  that  she  had  only  been  blindly 
and  obstinately  keeping  her  eyes  closed  in 
order  that  she  might  not  see  the  truth — 
the  truth  that  this  dear  father  was  going 
away  to  leave  her  for  ever. 

*  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it !  I  can't  bear  it !'  she 
moaned  presently. 

Mr.  Bretherton  did  not  speak.  He  lean- 
ed back  in  his  chair,  passing  his  hand  now 
and  then  over  her  bowed  head,  but  offer- 
ing no  remonstrance  against  her  emotion: 
By-and-by,  however,  she  heard  him  sob, 
too. 

'Father,  I  am  hurting  you  1'  she  exclaim- 
ed, lifting  her  head. 

*  Yes,  deary,  you  are,'  he  admitted ; 
'  you  are  hurtin'  me  badly.  It  goes  agin' 
me  hard  to  hev  you  grieve  so.' 

*  Then  I  won't,  father — I  won't,  dear ! 
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I  will  not  crj  any  longer ;  and   I  will   do 
anything — everytliing  you  wish,  father.' 

*  Thet's  my  own  daughter  !'  he  commend- 
ed, his  face  brightening  into  a  smile. 
*  Why,  it  would  hev  hed  to  hev  come  some 
time,  Idalia,  fer  it  ain't  natural  but  thet 
parents  should  go  afore  their  children. 
But  it  mayn't  come  jest  yet,  an'  thar  ain't 
no  sense  in  troublin',  an'  in  spoilin'  what  is 
left  to  us  of  the  time  we've  got  to  spend 
together,  is  thar  ?  Let's  take  it  quiet  an' 
happy.  Ef  I  kin  leave  you  well  fixed,  an* 
with  some  one  to  love  you,  an'  some  one 
thet's  got  the  right  to  keer  for  you,  an' 
look  after  you,  child,  why  I  shall  be  jest  as 
contented  as  kin  be  !  Ez  fer  money,  now, 
you'll  hev  a-plenty,  an'  more'n  a-plenty. 
An*  I  should  like,  Idalia,  thet  cousin  Jabez 
Dean  should  hev  the  old  home  an'  the 
farm  at  jest  as  easy  a  bargain  ez  we  kin 
run  it.  You  don't  want  to  speak  of  thet  ?' 
(Idalia  had  broken  down  anew  into  the 
sobs  against  which  she  was  struggling  so 
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bravely).  *  Well,  Victor  an'  me,  we'll 
settle  all  tbet  sort  of  thing  between  us. 
But  now,  what  about  the  weddin',  honey? 
I've  set  my  heart  on  it,  thet  it  shall  be 
now,  jest  straight  away.  You  love  him, 
don't  ye?' 

Again  a  warm  blush  suffused  Idalia's 
cheeks. 

*  Ton  know  T  do,  father,'  she  faltered ; 
<  but ' 

'  Well,  an'  he  loves  you,  an'  I  love  him,' 
resumed  Mr.  Bretherton.  *  What  more  is 
thar  needed  ?  Idalia,  I've  got  it  into  my 
head,  an'  I've  got  it  into  my  hearty  ez  I 
must  hev  you  married  at  once,  an'  him  to 
come  here  an'  live  with  us.  I  jest  can't 
rest  till  it's  done.  An'  it  won't  make  me 
die  any  sooner,  deary.  It'll  make  me  live 
longer,  I  believe.' 

*  Father,  if  you  feel  like  that,  I — but 
perhaps  he — how  do  we  know  that  he 
would  like  it  so  soon,  father  ?' 

Mr.  Bretherton  laughed  softly,  and  lifted 
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her  chin  to  study  the  lovely  face  that 
looked  all  the  lovelier  for  the  flush  of 
excitement  in  it,  an  excitement  compounded 
of  many  emotions,  not  all  of  them  sad  ones. 

*  How  do  I  know  ?  Well,  now,  I  do 
know,  Idalia,  because  I've  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject.  Him  an'  me,  we've  talked  it 
all  out.  An'  I  may  say  that  he's  ivillin  to 
hev  it  so  ez  I've  set  my  heart  on  it  bein'. 
'H.esivillm — jest  to  put  it  thetway,  an'  not 
to  flatter  you,  honey  !' 

Mr.  Bretherton  laughed  again,  but  feebly, 
for  the  exertion  of  so  much  conversation 
was  fatiguing  in  his  weak  condition. 

'  An'  more'n  thet,  I'm  expectin'  him  here 
every  minit  fer  to  tell  you  himself  how 
willin'  he  is.  Thar  !  ain't  thet  the  front 
door?     Tbet'll  maybe  be  him.' 

It  icas  him — and  in  another  moment 
Victor  McNicoll  entered  the  room.  His 
first  glance  was  towards  Mr.  Bretherton  ; 
and  that  gentleman  answered  the  unspoken 
query  with  a  nod  and  a  bright  smile. 

u2 
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*Yes,  my  boy,  it's  all  right.  You  an' 
me,  we're  to  hev  our  own  way/ 

*Idalia,  is  this  true?' 

She  answered  the  question  by  rising 
slowly  from  her  seat  at  her  father's  knee 
and  turning  towards  him ;  Victor  McNicoll 
caught  his  promised  bride  to  his  heart. 

*  Oh,  my  love,  my  love !'  he  murmured. 
*  The  one  only  love  of  my  life !'  Then, 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added, 
'  My  liife  /' 

*And  my  son,  put  in  Mr.  Bretherton, 
who  had  not  been  intended  to  hear  the 
whisper. 

'  Yes,  sir,  your  son,'  responded  the  young 
man,  promptly.  '  And  may  I  be  a  better 
son — May  I  be  able  in  some  measure  to — ' 

Mr.  Bretherton  had  made  a  gesture  of 
remonstrance,  and  Victor  left  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

'  Hush — don't  ye,  now  !  Thet  thar,  it's 
jest  the  only  fault  I  kin  find  in  you,  Victor. 
You've   always   been   rather  too  hard  on 
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poor  Pelej.  But,  then,  you  ain't  his 
father,'  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  '  an' 
it  ain't  to  be  expected  thet  you  should  make 
allowances  like  a  father  kin.  A  father, 
now,  he  kin  forgive  'most  anything.  An' 
thet's  how  it  comes  to  be  such  a  wonderful 
an'  such  a  comfortin'  thing  that  we  kin  all 
of  us,  young  an'  old,  livin'  an'  dyin',  think 
of  Him  as  is  above  all  as  a  Father^  ain't  it 
now?  Fer,  you  see,  thar's  things — heaps 
o'  things — ez  we've  all  got  to  hev  forgiven.' 

Neither  of  the  young  people  spoke  in 
reply  to  these  remarks,  but  the  eyes  of 
both  filled  as  they  stood  looking  down  at 
the  simple  and  humble  old  man.  By-and- 
by  Victor  blew  his  nose  suspiciously,  and 
<ihanged  the  current  of  conversation  by 
observing, 

*  Do  you  see  that  it  is  snowing?  The 
flakes  are  coming  down  faster  and  faster. 
And  do  you  remember,  Idalia,  that  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  you  was  in  a  snow- 
storm ?' 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 

SEVERAL  MARRIAGE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Although  he  had  only  now,  for  the  first 
time,  spoken  to  Idalia  upon  the  subjecty 
the  conviction  that  he  was  about  to  die 
was  no  new  conviction  with  Mr.  Brether- 
ton.  It  was  true  that  in  the  beginning  he 
had  thought  and  hoped  that  he  might 
recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  if  only  to  end  his  days 
there ;  and  it  was  true  that  he  had  recover- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  able  to  drive  out  once  or 
twice  in  the  season  of  roses  and  hay-mak- 
ing. But  even  then  he  had  known  that 
those  were  the  last  roses,  and  that  the  last 
hay-making  he  would  ever  see. 
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He  had  trusted,  however,  that  the  truth 
would  reveal  itself  gradually  to  his  devoted 
daughter,  and  that  she  might  in  this  way 
be  spared  some  pain.  But  Idalia  did  not 
appear  to  suspect  what  was  coming,  and 
poor  Abner,  feeling  that  it  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  beginning  to  be 
afraid  that  it  might  come  very  suddenly', 
had  at  leuo-th  felt  oblio-ed  to  break  the 
matter  to  her  himself.  Further,  reflecting 
that  she  could  not  marry  immediately  after 
his  death,  and  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  alone  and  unprotected,  he  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  determined  to  have  her 
married  at  once.  And  so  anxious  and 
urgent  did  he  prove  upon  this  point,  that 
Victor,  nothing  loth,  betook  himself  to 
London  on  the  very  evening  whereupon 
the  foregoing  conversation  had  taken 
place,  and  returned  the  following  day  with 
a  special  licence  in  his  pocket. 

Within  the  week  a  very  quiet  wedding- 
had   taken    place,    and   Idalia  Bretherton 
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had  become  Mrs.  Victor  McNicolL     Then 


to  the  great  joy  of  both  son  and  daughter, 
the  dear  old  man,  happy  in  the  removal  of 
a  weight  from  his  mind,  seemed  to  revive 
for  a  time.  For  nearly  four  months  he 
lingered  with  them,  fading  away  in  a  pain- 
less decline  that  presented  none  of  the 
horrors  of  death.  His  appearance,  ethe- 
realised  by  sickness,  lost  whatever  of 
coarseness  (if  it  could  ever  truly  have 
been  said  to  show  any  coarseness)  it  had 
possessed,  whilst  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  grew  sweeter  and,  if  possible, 
more  benignant  day  by  day.  When,  even- 
tually, they  had  laid  him  to  rest  beneath 
the  green  sods  of  Upton  churchyard,  within 
sight  almost  of  the  Monkswood  gates, 
Idalia  strove  hard  to  obey  an  injunction 
he  had  laid  upon  her — an  injunction  re- 
peated many  times  before  his  last  moments 
— to  the  effect  that  she  should  not  indulge 
in  inordinate  grief  for  his  loss.  *  Don't 
you  fret,  now,  Idalia ;  promise  me  ez  you 
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won't  fret  when  I'm  gone  ?'  he  had  begged  ; 
and  Idalia  had  been  compelled  to  promise 
that  she  would  strive  not  to  fret. 

As  a  mode  of  enabling  her  to  keep  that 
promise,  Victor,  almost  directly  after  the 
funeral,  carried  her  off  for  a  little  tour 
abroad.  This,  since  they  had  enjoyed  no 
other,  the  young  couple  looked  upon  as 
their  wedding-trip.  Sailing  up  the  Rhine, 
they  lingered  a  little  at  Heidleberg  and 
Baden-Baden ;  then,  passing  on  to  the 
Black  Forest,  they  explored  many  exqui- 
site valleys  and  quiet,  unfrequented  nooks 
in  that  delio^htful  district,  their  love  o:row- 
ing  closer  and  deeper  day  by  day  as  they 
wandered  arm-in-arm  through  lonely,  sweet- 
scented  pine-forests,  or  sat  by  the  side  of 
some  purling  brook,  letting  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  wooded  hills  and  the  soft  green 
vales  sink  into  their  very  souls. 

A  swifter  passage  through  the  Grisons 
and  Tipper  Engadine  completed  the  trip, 
and  somewhat  reluctantly  the  pair  turned 
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their  faces  homewards.  Although  Mr. 
Courteney  had  obligingly  left  the  length 
of  his  holiday  to  Victor's  own  decision, 
the  latter  had  felt  that  he  ought  not,  for 
too  long  a  time,  to  throw  upon  his  part- 
ner's shoulders  the  extra  burden  which  his 
absence  entailed. 

The  affairs  of  Courteney,  McNicoU  and 
Co.,  we  may  here  observe,  were,  and  were 
long  to  continue  to  be,  in  a  highly  flour- 
ishing condition. 

*  We'll  die  millionaires  yet,  McNicoll,' 
Mr.  Courteney  had  once  observed  to  Vic- 
tor's father;  and,  though  that  gentleman 
had  not  lived  to  see  the  realisation  of  this 
prophecy,  there  seemed  every  chance  that 
his  son  might.  In  addition  to  the  woollen 
mills,  the  firm  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  a  second  industry — the  manu- 
facture of  sail-cloth.  A  former  allusion 
to  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  remembered, 
as  likewise  the  statement  that  the  pre- 
mises used  for  this  purpose  stood  in  an- 
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other  suburb  of  High  Radstou.  The 
management  of  that  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness had,  after  Mr.  McNicoll's  death,  been 
committed  to  a  gentleman  who  soon  proved 
himself  thoroughly  competent  to  the  post. 

Sydney  Grenville,  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion, boasted  descent  from  a  very  ancient, 
aristocratic,  and  proud  family.  Conserva- 
tive of  foolish  notions,  and  behind  the 
age  as  respected  their  sentiments  towards 
commerce,  nearly  all  his  relatives  had  con- 
demned Mr.  Sydney  Grenville's  entrance 
into  trade  as  a  degradation  to  himself  and 
his  race.  But  the  young  man  had  paid 
no  attention  to  their  scruples.  He  was 
poor,  and  not  proud.  He  did  not  feel  in- 
clined towards  any  particular  profession, 
and  he  did  feel  inclined  towards  trade. 

Therefore,  he  had  set  himself  to  learn 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  his  native 
county — this  manufacture  of  sail-cloth ; 
and,  after  some  years  spent  in  acquiring 
the  requisite  knowledge,  had  come,  at  the 
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age  of  thirty,  to  be  manager  for  '  Courteney, 
McNicoll  and  Co.'  In  this  capacity  he,  of 
course,  saw  a  good  deal  of  both  partners, 
but  especially  of  the  senior  partner — and, 
by-and-by,  he  began  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  senior  partner's  daughter.  The  end  of 
that  seeing  was  that  Hester  Courteney 
presently  obtained  a  second  offer  of  mar- 
riage— honourably  made  to  her  by  an 
honourable  man.  This  offer,  with  her 
father's  cordial  approval,  and  to  her  own 
ever  increasing  satisfaction,  Hester  accept- 
ed. And  the  effect  of  this  new  engage- 
ment on  the  young  lady's  character  and 
conduct  proved  a  happy  one.  There  were 
no  secret  meetings  now,  no  clandestine 
correspondence,  no  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment or  deceit.  With  her  present  lover 
everything  was  open  and  above-board. 
Moreover,  Hester  knew  that  Sydney  Gren- 
ville  loved  her  for  herself,  and  not  for  her 
money  ;  and,  though  her  own  attachment 
for  him  never  reached  the  romantic  ardour 
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of  the  affection  she  had  ouce  borne  to 
Charlie  Nunnerlej,  it  Tvas  a  truer  and 
more  endurinof  sentiment.  Althouo^h  she 
would  have  been  too  proud  even  to  have 
owned  the  fact  to  herself  (since  it  seemed 
to  involve  the  survival  of  some  interest 
in  him),  Hester  rather  hoped  that  the 
news  of  her  approaching  marriage  with  a 
man  so  far  his  social  as  well  as  moral 
superior  might  reach  Charlie  Nunnerlej's 
ears. 

And  the  news  did  reach  Charlie's  ears, 
but  not  before  he  had  himself  entered 
into  a  new  matrimonial  contract.  His 
partner  in  this  contract  was  a  lady  whose 
age,  according  to  the  birth  register,  was 
fifty,  who  dressed  and  tried  to  look  like  a 
girl  of  twenty-five,  and  who,  if  put  to  it, 
would  modestly  own  to  thirty  years. 
Having  met  the  young  artist  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  this  lady  (who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  six  thousand  a  year)  invited  him 
to  paint   her  portrait.      Only  too  thank- 
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fully  (he  bad  found  little  employment  of 
late)  Charlie  undertook  the  commission. 
The  portrait  was  painted  at  the  house  of 
the  lady,  Miss  Helsham  by  name,  and 
represented  her  attired  in  a  gorgeous  robe 
of  cream-coloured  satin,  gracefully  reclin- 
ing in  a  low  chair,  and  flirting  in  her  be- 
jewelled hand  a  peacock's-feather  fan. 

Pandering  to  his  patroness's  only  too 
perceptible  vanity,  Charlie  made  the  por- 
trait a  good  deal  more  flattering  than  faith- 
ful. Miss  Helsham.  however,  was  delighted 
with  it ;  but  she  was  still  more  delighted 
with  the  young  artist,  who  had  managed  to 
reduce  her  too  matronly  figure  to  those 
sylph-like  proportions,  and  to  make  her 
blooming  complexion  appear  so  natural. 

Her  own  portrait  satisfactorily  finished, 
Miss  Helsham  requested  Charlie  to  take 
the  likeness  of  a  favourite  cat,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  young  man's  protest 
that  he  was  not  an  animal  painter,  she  so 
pressed  the  petition   (offering  at  the  same 
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time  so  absurdly  liberal  a  payment)  that 
Charlie  was  tempted  to  undertake  the  task. 
In  his  own  idea  he  was  anythinor  but  sue- 
cessful  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  task. 
But  again  Miss  Helsham  expressed  her- 
self perfectly  satisfied ;  and,  in  proof  of 
her  satisfaction,  gave  him  a  further  com- 
mission to  paint  her  green  parrot. 

Before  the  parrot's  plumage  was  trans- 
ferred in  a  completed  form  to  his  canvas, 
Charlie,  who  had  been  very  slow  to  under- 
stand Miss  Helsham's  patent  advances,  at 
length  perceived  that  if  he  chose  to  accept 
this  old  young  lady,  along  with  her  six 
thousand  a  year,  his  days  of  monetary 
anxiety  and  art  drudgery  might  be  over 
for  ever.  And  after  a  brief  hesitation — 
during  which  he  told  himself  that,  al- 
though he  could  never  love  any  woman  in 
the  world  but  Idalia  Bretherton,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy, 
since  he  could  get  them,  the  compensated 
blessings  of  wealth — Charlie  had  swallowed 
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the  gilded  pill.  He  had  offered  his  hand 
and  handsome  person  to  Miss  Helsham, 
and  she  in  return  had  given  him  her  heart 
and  her  money. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  of  our 
story  mast  be  devoted  to  Miss  Susan 
Basset.  Long  before  she  left  the  flour 
mill,  convalescent  from  the  illness  which 
had  supervened  upon  her  attempt  to  drown 
herself,  Susan  had  recognised  the  inex- 
pressible folly  of  that  act.  Deeply  ashamed 
of  having  committed  it,  she  had  further 
grown  more  and  more  asbamed  of  the 
feelings  that  had  led  her  to  commit  it.  By 
his  own  words  and  deeds,  her  faithless 
lover  had  betrayed  to  her  his  utter  base- 
ness and  worthlessness ;  and  as  she  lay  in 
Mrs.  Carey's  dimity-hung  bed,  pondering 
over  the  events  of  the  last  few  months, 
Susan  began  to  wonder  how  she  could 
ever  have  loved  such  an  unfeeling  wretch 
as  Peleus  Bretherton. 

Yet' how  her  poor  little  heart  ached  with 
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the  void  that  had  been  left  in  it.  Her 
idol  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal,  and,  in 
the  fall,  had  proved  to  be,  not  gold,  but 
the  very  commonest  clay.  Nevertheless, 
the  world  seemed  the  emptier  for  the  loss 
of  that  idol,  and  of  the  glamour  and  ex- 
citement which  her  ignorant  worship  had 
induced.  Though  *  wiser,'  the  poor  child 
was  also,  for  the  time  being,  undoubtedly 
'  sadder,'  by  reason  of  this  uufortunate 
episode  in  her  young  life.  And  when  she 
heard  how  that  episode  had  ended — how, 
at  the  hands  of  her  half-witted  brother, 
young  Bretherton  had  met  with  so  awful 
a  fate — Susan  was  well-nigh  crushed  by 
the  news. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  she  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  home,  several  weeks 
after  the  dreadful  deed  had  been  done, 
and  after  poor  Luke,  in  consequence  of  it, 
had  been  lodged  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  that 
this  news  was  communicated  to  Susan. 
By  that  time  the  girl  had  begun  to  feel 
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the  effects  of  a  certain  soothing  balm  that 
had  been  poured  into  her  wounds.  That 
James  Carey  loved  her,  she  had,  of  course, 
long  known  ;  but  she  had  never  suspected 
that  his  love  was  such  love  as  this — a  love 
that  had  proved  itself  *  stronger  than 
death  !'  At  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he 
had  saved  hers.  How  could  Susan  help 
contrasting  the  noble  devotion  of  this 
lover  with  the  selfish,  ephemeral  passion 
of  the  other  ? 

She  did  contrast  them,  and,  when  after 
her  return  to  the  Fold  Farm  the  young 
miller  began  to  renew  his  evening  visits 
there,  she  looked  upon  him  with  very 
different  eyes  from  those  wherewith  she 
had  formerly  regarded  him.  But  James — 
not  wishing  to  presume  on  her  gratitude — 
was  very  patient  in  his  suit.  He  did  not 
know  that  Susan's  heart  had  already  been 
caught  at  the  rebound  ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  every  point  of  difference  which 
he   presented  to  her  late  admirer  consti- 
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tuted  SO  many  points  in  his  favour.  And 
there  were  differences  enough,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral.  James  was  fair,  Perci- 
val  had  been  dark ;  the  former  was  intelH- 
gent,  humble,  self-oblivious ;  the  latter 
had  been  shallow-brained,  conceited,  and 
selfish.  The  two  natures,  in  short,  were 
wide  as  the  poles  apart.  Long  before 
James,  rendered  timid  by  his  former  re- 
buff, could  make  up  his  mind  to  put  again 
to  her  that  important  question,  Susan  had 
quite  decided  what  her  answer  would  be. 

And,  when  at  length  question  and  an- 
swer had  been  exchanged.  Farmer  Basset's 
sanction  of  his  daughter's  choice  was 
readily  given.  Two  conditions,  however, 
were  exacted  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to 
an  engagement — first,  that  the  young 
couple  were  to  wait  a  year  before  mar- 
riage ;  and,  secondly,  that  after  their 
marriage  James  was  to  take  up  his  abode 
at  the  Fold  Farm,  in  order  that  Mr.  Basset 
might  not  be  separated  from  his  favourite 
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child  and  heiress.  That  Susan  luas  his 
heiress,  and  that,  consequently,  after  his 
own  death,  the  ancient  race  mast  die  out, 
that  there  would  be  no  more  Bassets  of 
the  Fold  Farm,  was,  despite  his  love  for 
his  'little  girl,'  a  source  of  much  secret 
grief  to  the  worthy  farmer. 

Annette — Lady  Standon — remained  a 
widow  to  the  end  of  her  days.  For  an  in- 
definite number  of  years  she  continued  to 
look  excessively  juvenile.  Also  she  con- 
tinued to  keep  in  her  train  an  indefinite 
number  of  lovers,  even  after  she  had  ceased 
either  to  be  or  to  look  juvenile.  But, 
whether  from  her  own  fault  or  theirs, 
none  of  those  lovers  was  ever  converted 
into  a  husband. 


THE  END. 
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Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  ''  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  Svo.     10s.  6d. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance."— ,Si.  James's  Gazette. 


Published  annually^  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8yo,  with,  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Gd. 

LODOE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


FIFTY-FIFTH    EDITION    FOR   1886. 

Lodge's  Peerage  axd  Baeoketage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mott 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  ccanections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  tht 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage.  ;  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Erigland 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords,  i      and  Ireland. 

EngUsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their    The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged, 
orders  of  Precedence.  Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain       members  of  Noble  Families, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe-    Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
rior  rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage.  '      Peers,    usually  borne    by  their    Eldest 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  '      Sons, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of    Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom.    '•      Dukes.  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of  '     ing  married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
Precedence.  ■      of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men.  '      their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  "Women.  Alphabetical  Index  to  the    Daughters  of 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.  I     Viscounts    and    Barons,    who,    having 

Peers  of  the  Blood  BoyaL  I     married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged-  |      able  Mrs. :  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left       being  a  Baronet  or  Knight  Hon.  Lady. 
Widows  or  Issue.  A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the  :  Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
Peers,  i     lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  jjublication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book."' — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed,  "We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modem  works  on  the  subject."— S/iecfatof: 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day."— fosJ. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS, 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo,  6s. 


A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  unconventionality  of  its  author.  '  Donovan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel ;  but  it  is 
something  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  delivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  the  author  shows  her  most  delightful  char- 
T'ffiters  to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  time." — Standard. 

"  '  Donovan '  is  told  with  the  power  of  truth,  experience,  and  moral  insight.  The  tone 
^  the  novel  is  excellent  and  very  hXgh.."— Daily  News. 


A7VE   T^WO. 


"  This  book  is  well  written  and  full  of  interest.  The  story  abounds  with  a  good  many 
light  touches,  and  is  certainly  far  from  lacking  in  incident." — Times. 

"  '  We  Two '  contains  many  very  exciting  passages  and  a  great  deal  of  information. 
Miss  Lyall  is  a  capable  writer  and  a  clear-headed  thinker." — Athenceum. 

"  A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 

"  There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages; 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thonghV— Scotsman. 


TN  THE  aOLDEN  D^YS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about.  The  central  flgui-e  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  taken  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
His  part  in  it,  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admirable  narra- 
tive, which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 

"  '  In  the  Golden  Days '  is  an  excellent  novel  of  a  kind  we  are  always  particularly  glad 
to  recommend.  It  has  a  good  loundation  of  plot  and  incident,  a  thoroughly  noble  and 
wholesome  motive,  a  hero  who  really  acts  and  suffers  heroically,  and  two  very  nice 
heroines.  The  historical  background  is  very  carefully  indicated,  but  is  never  allowed  to 
become  more  than  background."— (y^/arc^/are. 


"The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  especially  ; 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  is  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  \UQ:'—Acctdemy. 

"  '  "Won  by  Waiting '  is  a  very  pleasing  and  well-written  tale ;  full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  French  and  English  life,  with  incidents  and  characters  well  sustained.  A  I  ook 
with  such  pleasant  reading,  and  with  such  a  healthy  tone  and  influence,  iS'  a  great  boon 
to  the  young  people  in  our  families." — Freeman. 
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THRO'  LOVE   AND  WAR.     By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of   "  Sophy  :   or  the  Adventures  of  a  Savage,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  'Thro'  Love  and  War'  haa  a  succinct  and  intelligible  plot,  and  is  -written 
with  a  quaint  combination  of  acute  perception,  veiled  sarcasm,  and  broad  fun, 
which  is  certain  to  ensure  for  it  a  wide  popularity.'' — The  World. 

"  We  find,  as  we  might  expect  from  Miss  Fanes  past  work,  these  three  volumes 
brimful  of  cynical  and  racy  humour,  yet  not  lacking  in  serious  foundation.'" — Times. 

SIR  ROBERT  SHIRLEY,  BART.  By  John  Ber- 
wick Harwodd,  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  "  The  Tenth  Earl," 
&c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  Lart.,'  is  a  thoroughly  good  story.  The  book  is  whole- 
some in  tone,  and  will  please  all  those  whos3  taste  is  not  perverted  by  a  -too 
highly- spiced  style  of  QcXion."— Morning  Post. 

A  FAIRE  DAMZELL.    By  Esme  Stuart.    3  vols. 

"For  she  was  faire,  as  faire  mote  ever  bee.'' — Spenser's  Fairie  Queene. 
"In  'A  Faire  Damzell,"  the  interest  is  steadily  maintained,  and  the  progress  of 
the  plot  gives  rise  to  some  strong  situations  in  the  third  volume.' — Athenceiun. 

THE    VERGE    OF    NIGHT.     By  Percy  Greg, 

Author  of  "Ivy:  Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel,  which  abounds  in  incidents  more  or  less  startling,  is  one  of  re- 
markable power,  pathos,  and  well-managed  passion.'" — Figaro. 

"Mr.  Percy  Greg  has  so  intermingled  the  political  and  the  domestic  action  in 
his  clever  novel  that  they  make  a  unity  which  enables  the  reader  to  follow  the 
development  of  character  and  events  with  untiring  interest"' — Scotsman. 

MADAME     DE    PRESNEL.      By    E.    Frances 

PoTNTER,  Author  of  '•  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    2  vols. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  originality.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
characters  are  strongly  and  concisely  drawn." — Saturday  Review. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  quiet  charm,  containing  much  natural  dialogue. 
There  is  refined  portraiture  and  graceful  description  in  the  book.'' — Athenxuni. 

ENTANGLED.    By  Miss  Fairf-\x  Byrrne,  Author 

of  "  A  Fair  Country  Maid."     3  vols. 

"  '  Entangled '  is  a  story  of  real  genius,  iliss  Byrrne  shows  her  full  powers  in 
her  marvellously  vivid  and  impressive  treatment  of  strong  or  delicate  situations. 
The  writer  holds  us  as  the  ancient  mariner  held  his  listener,  and  for  the  time  we 
live  only  in  the  lives  which  are  acting  or  agonising  before  us. " — Academy. 

THE    LAW  FORBIDS.     By    Katharine    King, 

Author  of  "  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  "  Oflf  the  Roll,"  &c.  3  vols. 

"  There  are  several  effective  incidents,  and  there  is  much  admirable  character- 
sketching  in  'The  Law  Forbids.' "' — Academj. 

"  We  find  in  '  The  Law  Forbids '  that  wholesome,  breezy  freshness  which 
forms  the  atmosphere  of  Miss  King's  preceding  stories.  There  are  some  excellent 
sketches  of  life  and  character." — Spectator. 

LOVE  AND  MIRAGE.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  ''  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"  A  singularly  reflned  and  beautiful  story,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  fair  landscape,  rich  in  ideal  and  real  loveliness,  or  the  simple 
llgures  moving  before  it.''— Spectator. 
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A    DIAMOND    IN    THE    EOUGH.      By  Alice 

O'Hanlon,  Author  of  "  The  Unforseen,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LOVE,  THE  PILGRIM.      By  May   Crommelix, 

Author  of  "  Qiieenie,"  "  A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  (fee.     3  vols. 

THE   FAVOURITE   OF  FORTUNE.    By  Ella 

Curtis  (Shirley  Smith),  Axithor  of  "  All  for  Herself,"  ''  His  Last 
Stake."     3  vols. 

"  '  The  Favourite  of  Fortune  '  is  an  entertaining  story,  with  distinct  merit  and 
attractions.'" — AtJienccum. 

"This  novel  is  by  far  the  best  Miss  Curtis  has  yet  written,  and  it  deserves  suc- 
cess; there  is  plenty  of  action  and  go,  an  abundance  of  incident,  and  a  very  well- 
constructed  plot."— Faw%  Fai}\ 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE.     By  Eliza  Pollard, 

Author  of  "  Hope  Deferred,"  "  Lady  Superior,"  &c.     3  vols: 
"  Miss  Pollard's  story  is,  on  the  whole,  entertaining." — Academy. 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAKS,    ^j  Emily  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Restored,"  "  Son  and  Heir,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  Miss  Spender  always  did  creditable  work,  and  in  most  respects  she  seems  to 
have  increased  in  strength  from  novel  to  novel.  '  Until  the  Day  Breaks  '  contains 
some  of  her  most  successful  writing ;  it  is  really  a  delightful  story." — Athena  inn. 

"  'Until  the  Day  Breaks '  is  a  clever  and  rather  entertaining  story." — Saturday 
Review. 

A  FAIR  MAID.    By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 

"  Grandmother's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mr.  Eobinson  has  devoted  much  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  description  to 
the  task  of  bringing  before  the  readers  of  English  fiction  the  sorrows  of  England's 
homeless  waif.  Not  that  'A  Fair  Maid'  is  so  powerful  as  'No  Church,'  or  so 
humorous  as  'Grandmother's  Money;'  but  it  is  sweeter  in  temper,  more  idyllic 
in  suggestion,  and  written  in  much  purer  style." — Athenceum. 

"'A  Fair  Maid'  will  be  found  decidedly  enjoyable.  It  is  a  good  and  well  told  . 
siovy.''' —Academy . 

MARION'S  MARRIED  LIFE.     By  the  Author  of 

"Anne  Dysart,"  "  Sir  John,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  interesting,  and  told  in  an  unaffected  manner.  It  shows  know- 
ledge of  character,  considerable  descriptive  power,  and  testifies  to  sound,  whole- 
some views  of  life.'" — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"The  story  Is  of  great  interest." — Scotsman. 

THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG.    By  Pamela 

Sneyd,  Author  of  "Jack  Urquhart's  Daughter."     2  vols. 

"  This  novel  gives  evidence  of  imagination,  insight  into  character,  and  power  of 
delineation." — Athemnmi. 

"  Shows  command  of  exceptional  narrative  and  descriptive  power— the  story  is 
told  with  cleverness  and  force." — Scotsman. 

FAIR  KATHERINE.    By  Darley  Dale.    3  vols. 

"  '  Fair  Katherine '  is  a  very  clever  novel  indeed ;  all  the  leading  characters  are 
clearly  drawn  and  individualized,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural  and  suitable." — 
Academy. 


